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THE SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN. 

A document has recently gore the rounds of a 
certain class of political journals, under the title 
of a. “Speech of Mr. Duncan of Ohio, in the 
House of Representatives, July 7, 1838, on the bill 
making Appropriations for Harbors, and in reply 
to Mr. Bond of Ohio,” which, on account of its 
sweeping assertions, its bold charges of dishonesty 
and crime against public men of hitherto usim- 

character, and, more than all, of the wide 
netoriety which has some how been given to it, is 
deserving of a brief consideration. We have al- 
ready examined it throughout, to see how far it af- 
fords any kind of reply to the statements of Mr. 
Bond; we now propose to speak somewhat of its 
other characteristics. 

Mr. Duncan is a Member from Hamilton Coun- 
ty, Ohio, and was elected in 1836 for the first and 
we believe for the last time. During the late Ses- 
sion of Congress he made several Speeches all 
marked by certain strong peculiarities of manner 
which have not hitherto been considered appropri- 
ate to the character of the statesman or the gentle- 
man. In this age of progressing refinement, when 
Lyach law, Bowie knives, and gouging, are taking 
yoot among us as established institutes of society, 
it may not be easy to determine how soon such 
language as forms the staple of Mr. Duncan's ora- 
tory shall find a place in the vocabulary of civiliz- 
ed beings; but at present we are sure that many 
who have published this harangue would crimson 
with shame on hearing it quoted in Europe as a 

cimen of the style and sentiment of a popular 
declaimer in the American Congress. 

It is only because this is rather the most out- 
rageous of Mr. Duncan’s supposed performances 
ou that stage that it.is worth while to have the fact 
distinctly known that this Speeeh was never de- 
livered in the House of Representatives. Whatever 
may be the humor of that body for participating in 
the fashionable amusements of the day, such as 
libelling, blackguarding, fisticuffing and duelling, 
there'is a point at which that honorable body halts, 
aod'this Speech goes beyond it. A few sentences 
ouly were delivered in the Capitol, and the House 
would endure no more. Mr. Duncan could not 
be‘allowed to procred. He asked permission to 
rint it as though it had been delivered; and the 
Members, glad to be rid of him on any terms, with 
a roar of laughter granted the request. After the 
adjournment, a good part of this Speech was con- 
cocted, and then it was printed. It is just as good 
and as near the truth as though it had been de- 
livered, and a little better for what is left of the cha- 
racter of the House. It was impossible that such 
cliarges could have been put forward in the House, 
even though leveled, in defiance of all rules, 

inst Members of the co-ordinate body, without 

ing down on the libeller a severe retri- 
n. 

With this explanation, we offer a few remarks 
en such points of Mr. Duncan’s Speech as have 

been already considered, in its connexion with 

A atmens of Mr. Bond. 
ff # 8x, what base and sickening inconsistency do we wit- 
negs,here every day! a charge constantly kept up that the 
Gavernment if bankrupt, and the best prospects of the 
ruined, by & profligate Administration; when it is 
a known fact, and ~ journals obey’ it, ae Srey 
asure of extra fli is brought forward, 
coallland: and ca ceuel on aed, by duns who are 
opposed to the Administration, and who are constantly de- 
nouncing it for its profligacy.” 

On the peculiar beauties of Mr. Duncan's dic- 

tion we cannot stop to remark. The gist of the 
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charge here made is that the Opposition originate 
all extravagan and profligate expenditures. But 
who is to determine what expenditures are extrava- 
gant and profligate? The whole matter turns on 
this. Mr. Duncan afterward informs us, that he 
considers appropriations for Internal Improvement 
profligate. Others are of the opinion that the 
portion of the public money which is judiciously 
devoted to the improvement of our Rivers, Har- 
bors, &c. is better laid out than any other.—Cer- 
tain it is that Mr. Benton, who proposed and near- 
ly carried a bill involving the expenditure of Fifty 
Millions on Fortifications is not of the Opposition, 
neither were those generally who voted with him. 
Neither was it or is it the Opposition whe estab- 
lished the policy of a constrained Removal of the 
Indians, which_has already required millions. 
Neither have the Opposition originated the Florida 
War. nor insisted that no peace should be made 
with the Indians short of an unconditional sur- 
render and exile, which has already cost millions 
on millions, and is likely to cost a great deal more. 
Neither was the increase of the Standing Army, 
at a time when the country is becoming tranquil 
and the Treasury is empty, an Opposition measure. 
We shall not here attempt to decide what expen- 
ditures of tue last ten years have been most ex- 
travagant and profligate, but we would much sooner 
recall the Twenty Millions which have been buried 
in the swamps of Florida than the smaller amount 
which has been expended in improving the 
navigation of the Hudson and other rivers, or the 
harbors of Buffalo, Dunkirk, and other interior as 
well as Atlantic ports. This may be a mistaken 
policy; but we cannot help thinking the purchase 
of wood at forty dollars a cord in the forests of 
Florida (where the Government owns it) and al- 
lowances to our citizen soldiery there stationed of 
a dollar a pound for ‘ honey-dew tobacco,’ six dol- 
lars,a hundred for ‘ best segars,’ three dollars a 
bottle for wine and the same for Cologne water, 
more truly extravagant and wasteful than the ap- 
propriation of $100,000 to the improvement of the 
navigation of the Hudson, which the two Senators 
fiom New-York voted against in the year 1833. 

Let us bear Mr. Duncan again: 

“Whenever there is an attempt made at reform, it is 
denounced as demagogical. Whenever there is an attempt 
made at economy and prudence in publi: expenditures, 
the whole pack of Oppositionists who may have the most 
remote local interest, raise the howl that this attempt at 
economy is made for party purposes—to effect a certain 
state—to offect certain individuals—and to effect certain 
purposes. Yes, sir, although economy dwells on the lips of 
a certain party, extravagance has its heme in their 
hearts.” 

Mr. Duncan would differ with many other ob- 
servers, not so much in regard to the fidelity of the 
picture which he has here drawn as its proper ap- 
plication. He does not here intend any reflection 
on the express promises of Retrenchment made by 
the Reformers of 1827-8, and their entire non-ful. 
filment. but he certainly bears hard upon them. 
When it is remembered that Mr. Benton, Mr. 
Cambreleng, and many other Reformers of 1828 
then proposed bills to reduce Executive patronage, 
to retrench Government expenditures, and to cor- 
rect alleged abuses, which they themselves oppos- 
ed and voted against after they had got into power, 
it does seem as though Mr. Duncan’s charge re- 
quires a different’ or else a double application. 
We look through his fifteen columns in vain foran 
instance of even an attempted reduction of patron- 
age or expenditure within their ten years of power 
by the men who were so vociferous for botm when 
they were sceking the displacement of others. 

Mr. Duncan proceeds, after his own fashion, to 
denounce certain’ expenditures of money in and 
about the District of Columbia—rather for the 
benefit of that District than the prosecution of In- 
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ternal Improvmeents—as improvident and vision- 
ary. He is probably more than half right. Bot 
he does not tell us that all the,money which 
has been drawn from the National Treasury for 
these purposes, has been appropriated by Congres- 
ses friendly to the Administration, and deliberately 
approved if not recommended by the Head of the 
Administration. How he can contrive to make any 
political capital out of the expenditure of money 
under such circumstances we cannot exactly un- 
derstand. When he exclaims, at last, as though 
he were a second Columbus, ‘ These, sir, are spe- 
cimens of the appropriations which have emptied 


your Treasury ;’ we ask him to remember the Flo- - 


rida campaigns, the Cherokee disbursements, and 
the new batch of Army officers, together with the 
increased expenses in the Executive Department 
as exhibited by Mr. Bond, and he will find that 
the proportion of the public moneys which has 
been wasted in Internal Improvements, forms but 
a small share of the Extra Fifty Millions which 
gone somewhere during the ten years.predominance 
of the Apostles of Retrenchment and Refosm. 
a . 


“MEACKENZIE’S GAZETTE.” 

A weekly quarto journal of very decent appear- 
ance and execution, is now published in New- 
York by W. L. Mackenzie, the noted Canadian 
Radical, leader of the Toronto outbreak early last 
winter, afterward a prominent officer in the Pro- 
visional Government of Upper Canada located on 
Navy Island, and since, as for a few days before, 
a retugee in the United States. This Gazette was 
established as an organ and an efficient advocate of 
the cause of Canadian Patriotism, but has for a 
few weeks been devoted in good part to the poli- 
tics of the United States, taking the side of the 
Sub-Treasury project with great vehemence, and 
laboring to enrol the friends of the Patriot cause 
in its support with no little ingenuity and tact. 
This anmasking of a new battery, thus brought 
to bear upon many friends as well as foes of the 
Patriot cause, including hundreds of active friends 
and patrons of his paper, with some who have gone 
all lengths to serve him in his necessities, has ex- 
cited much surprise‘and indignation. All this, 
however, is a matter between Mr. Mackenzie and 
those patrons. We happen not to be of the nnm- 
ber, and have always resisted the right of one 
newspaper to step between another and its subscri- 
bers—an impertinence which has been very often 
exercised towards us. Mr. Mackenzie might have 
made his a champion of Atheism and the express 
organ of Fanny Wright in religion as well as poli- 
tics without a word of comment from us. As it 
is, his paper displays more of the style and spirit 
of the infidel ‘ Free Inquirer’ and other publica- 
tions of the stamp, in its speculations on Banks, 
Stocks, Finance, &c. than any American journal 
we have met with for years. 

But Mr. Mackenzie has chosen to drag the name 
of the Editor of The Jeffersonian into his articles, 
for the two last weeks in succesSion, with no appa- 
rent purpose but to gratify a personal spite, and to 
insinuate falsely an identity of sentiment between 
the writer of this article and the enemies of Cana- 


dian liberty. 
The the would be likely to 


infer from its. Editorialss andethe tone of familiari-: 


ty and confidence,in which they speak of my sen- 
timents and feelings, that a close intimacy exists, 
or has at some time existed, between Mr. Macken- 
zie and myself. But nothing like this is the fact. 
Two only interviews have taken place between us, 
in different years, and before the late insurrection 
in Canada was dreamed of here. In 1835, (I 
think) Mr. Mackenzie called upon and introduced 
himself to me, and again on his visiting New- Y ork 
in 1836. In both instances, he led me into a dis- 
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cussion of Canadian ‘pdlitics find tliése of this 
country, and many differences in sentiment were 
developed. I was favorable to the Independence 
of Canada whenever she should be able to main- 
tain that Independence—believing it, best for all 
parties—though I doubted that the time kad yet 
arrived. He was eager forits immediate severance 


from Great Britain,-and its. incorporation with the | Casw 


United States; to which (as in the opposite in- 
stance of Texas) | was and am most invincibly 
opposed. I do not believe we can’ find another 
Northern Boundary so advantageous and well de- 
fined as the present; and I am opposed to making 
our Union an Abraham’s bosom for the whole 
world. ‘The fire of liberty has ever burned brighter 
and purest in small than in large communities. 
But not one word was said by me which could be 
tortured into hostility to Canadians or any foreign- 
ers, nor aversion to thew independence ; and the 
assertion that he has heard foreigners ‘bitterly 
sneered at” by myself among others, is a positive 
untruth. 

His assertions that I do not understand or ad- 
here to the principles of Civil Liberty and Repub- 
lican Government promulgated by Jzerrrrson, | 
shall not reply to. ‘There are questions of expe- 
diency and policy on‘which the wisdom of the 
wisest in one age may be corrected by the experi- 
ence of a later; but [ can allow no sworn subject 
of at least three kings to teach me to appreciate 
and reverence the principles of. American liberty. 
There is one doctrine of Mr. Jefferson which has 
always especially commanded my _ hearty assent, 
and it is that which affirms the danger, the imper- 
tinence, and the usurpation of an interference by 
aliens in the domestic politics of the United States. 
A naturalized citizen is no foreigner; he is an 
Américan, aud is invested with all the rights of 
Americans. But for a foreigner scarce six months 
a refugee from his own country, and still deeply 
engaged in foreign politics and conspiracies, for 
selfish purposes, to brand one-half the American 
People as hypocrites and aristocrats, hating and 
plotting to overturn the institutions for which their 
fathers’ blood was poured out, is a stretch of im- 
pudence and recklessness which would be out- 
yageous if it were not contemptible. 

IT never met with an individual who seemed so 
complete an embodiment and portraiture of the 
demagogue and Jacobin as this same. Mackenzie. 
Rash, headstrong, visionary, conceited, and vindic~ 
tive, he seemed to me efficient only breakdown, 
overturn and destroy, with Jittle thought of what 
might follow, or where his course might lead. It 
needed no special revelation of his sentiments to 
convice one who had conversed with him that he 
must be a Destructive any where. In his new at- 
titude, the cause of Canadian Liberty will proba- 
bly be served about as effectually by his Editorial 
labors in New-York as by his frontier operations 
last winter. 





AvaBama.—This State has gone for the Admin- 
istration, by about the same majority as Jast year. 
A great many of the Calhoun Nulfifiers who have 
hitherto acted with the Whigs now vote the Ad- 
ministration tickets, being warm advocates of the 
Sub-Treasury. In spite of all, however, Gen: G: 
W. Crabb of Tuscaloosa, the Whig candidate, is 
elected to Congress for the seat vacated by the 
death of Mr. Lawler. He has 6 or 700 majority 
over Mr. Ellis, Adm. The Legislature will be de- 
cidedly Sub-Treasury. 


Inprana.—The rival parties are said to stand as 
follows in the new Legisiature of Indiafia: 


Senate, Whig, 30 ‘Adm. 17 Cons. 0 
House, 59 37 3 
Total, 89 3 


54 
Whig majority over all, 30—higher than last year. 


hentucky.—The Whigs have succeeded with 
but a partial struggle in this State.. The i 


ture stands nearly twe to one. Nothing else cho-|' 


een. 
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: 1838. 1836. Legis 
, Counties. Dudley. Branch. Dudiey. Spaight. W. A. 
Bdgecomb........ 168° 507 71 er 0 3 
PIE sceeeeeegeees 637 275 483 511 3 0 
Washington ...... 322 46 377 34 3 0 
Beaufort ....++-0s 768 217 755 236 3.0 
Columbus ......+- 190 137 210 185 1 0 
Cll. ccceseee 248 869 116 1067 © 1 
Johnston ........ 732 142 364 672 1 2 
Franklin ......... 254 460 308 564 0 3 
Granville ........ 820 252 977 391 3:1 
Warren ...ccssece 106 651 92 673 0 3 
lifax..coseseee 458 321 565 465 1 3 
ayne eeeeeeseoee 383 342 180 716 0 2 
] IT cocceeccee 221 260 192 389 01 
Wake ........-.. 937 920 864 991 0 4 
Cumberland ...... 657 608 499 800 0 3 
Orange «.5....--.1480 1208 1937 1132 1 4 
Robeson ......-.. 450 443 408 507 0 2 
Craven seessesess 519 309 669 257 3.0 
Greene .......+2. 350 61 171 275 20 
Moore..scerseee- 555 281 342 505 0 2 
Guilford .......+.1342 139 1155 475 4 0 
Chatham ........1026 250 932 626 4 0 
Randolph ........1150 70 1009 112 3.0 
Carteret ......... 428 48 1lim 2 0 
Stokes .......--.1030 800 828 802 o's 
Jones eeereereeeeee 213 38 228 120 1 0 
Bettie .......00.- 403 225 336 489 2.4 
Surry.-ceseseeeee1010 226 887 1035 4 0 
Davidson ......+-21412 70 1218 68 3 0 
Pasquotank ...... 533 211 491 259 2 0 
New Hanover .... 225 463 234 730 0 3 
Rowan ....+.+.+2-2008 26 1642 117 4 0 
Mecklenberg...... 781 979 859 1095 0 4 
Anson........... 908 161 1012 274 3 0 
Richmond........ 504 37 617 60 2 9 
Nash .o.s..2..06. 186 412 102 479 O 2 
Rockingham...... 540 509 200 835 0 3 
laden ......+++. 276 m.27 6; 2 
Hyde...... ° 450 158 1 0 
Iredell ..........1324 1283 226 4 0 
Lincoln...... eeee 634 1540 695 1674 0 4 
Onslow .......«.. 443 176 252 518 0 2 
Person ....+..+-. 328 369 230 498 0 3 
Burke ........-.1384 278 1257 516 3 1 
Wilkes ...06++00-1232 55 1126 158 3.0 
Ashe ..coeseceess 433 378 386 421 041 
Chowan..e.eeeees 370 104 (no returns) 2 0 
Montgomery...... 949 46 1048 93 3 0 
Northampton .... 75m. 604 234 2 LV 
Gates .......00. m37 _— (no returns) 0 1 








Total....31734 16808 26870 23930 76 G4 

The Counties of Buncombe, Rutherford, Yan- 
cy, Tyrell, Hertford, Cabarrus (1) and Sampson 
(1) have elected 13 more Whigs to the Legisla 
ture, and given large majorities for Dudley ; those 
of Duplin, Currituck, Martin, Sampson (2) Ca- 
barrus (1). have elected 10 Adm. Delegates, mak- 
ing 14 of that party. Haywood and Macon aresup- 
posed to have gone Administration—being the only 
Counties not heard from. The Raleigh Star 
(Whig) claims 92. Whigs to 78 Administration in 
joint ballot; the Raleigh Standard (Adm.) claims 
23 Adm. 27 Whig in the Senate, 56 Adm. to 64 
Whig in the House, and ho that some of the 
latter will prove to be Sub-Treasury men. Gov. 
Dudley’s majority will exceed 15,000. 





Business, T'rade, §c. in New-York.—The business of 
our city continues to revive as the crops come in and the 
heat is abated. There are a great many merchants in our 
city, and, though they buy lighter than in former years, 
they are generally those who have weathered the sturm 
safely, and fully demonstrated both their solvency and in- 
tegrity. Of course, they obtain goods almost on their own 
terms, as our manufactories are now in fair operation, and 
heavy supplies from England have been received by the 
om sy men and steamships. ‘The term of credits is ge- 

ly curtailed in some measure, though we hear that 
dry goods are frequently sold at eight months, which ix 
long enough in all reason. The establishment of steam 
navigation across the Atlantic has done much to revive our 
else drooping trade, and, less palpably, to stimulate that of 
the whole country. Our merchants anticipate at least an 
average fall business, and have made good 
it. doings of the last two weeks evince 
not be disappointed. The general abundance of the har- 
vests indicates that there will be not only a good trade but 
more payment than there has been in former years. 
(New Yorker. 
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at they will 














ILLiNno1s.—-We give such returns as have reach. _ 
édus. There is aoe that Thomes Carlin and 
Stinson H. Anderson, the Administration candi- 
dates for Governor and Lieutenant aré ¢ 
that Ex-Governor Reynolds (Adm.) in the 
District and Hon. Zadok Casey, (Conservative) 
the Second, are elected to. Congress...In the 
District, the contest is very close between S. A. 
Douglass, Adm. ‘and John T. Stuart, Whig, but 
it is supposed that the former is elected. “All ‘the 
Counties but three are heard from, and Hie ‘is 59 
votes ahead in some thirty-odd thousands.— 
The complexion of the new Legislature is yet 
doubtful. - 


1838. Whig. Adm. Whig. Adm. 183@)°° 
Counties. Edwards. Carlin. Stuart. Whig. VB 
PROTA ‘one vs.ccse ces 475 419....: 468 431..6, Bl .. 
DF ocetescedasent 179 66.... 106m. boas 7 . 
Fulton ..........2. 774 «808... 768 + 908.... HS 
Te cenmn ey moun 1037s: 1354....1013 1380... ih] ‘ 
Morgan .......... 1953 1664....1863  1749....1 2 
Schuyler.......... 780 811.... 784 783.... 384 
Donough ....... 332 382.... 366 365... 123 , 
Hancock .......... 100m. ---- 100m. oeey AO 
La Salle ... m.682,... 142  824.... 149 ; 
Cook§....2....2... m.836.... 706 1532... .°524°" OSige 
Will. ...... 5 tie cows OOO 521.... 1 a 
Sangamon ..... * A m. - 250m. «1 
e ° Rew . 





m4... ol 
28 Co's, 12,355 19,659 OAT “10200 7,50 
NEW LEGISLATURE. ' 


Sluassseveveeter : 





Counties. Whig. Senate. House. Counties, Adm. Senate.House,, 

* Ldele 1.605.685 3 7 Cape Giradeau.. «. - : : 
arion 2 3 Cooper... ..+.-e0s - a! 
Ralls §c°*"tre*s , 2 Howard .,......4-.71,. 3 
Beone 2? = 5 Lewis i b 
Adrian 5 eee eeeee - Clark eeeeeweeere 
Callaway ...0+++- 1 3 Lincoln ...<+ «+0000 : 
Montgomery. ....... 1 1 Cole } 1 
Washington........ 1 2 le ory 1 
Perry 1 1 Washi: ciccereesi 3 
St. Francis §°***** 1 St, Genevieve ...-.-0 1 
Monroe } 1 A Madison, &c. } gh 
Shelby weereensee 4 - Lafayette; &e. ° ’ 
©} oesevecsecesees 1 > HON « cece eee eee ¥ 
Warren ........... ¥.. 1 Franklin 2 2 - : 
Howard............ 0 1 Jefferson § ******** 1 
Jefferson ....++ 000+ 0 1 7°35 
St. Charles .........0 2 Tota, 9% 8 
Total, ] 35 * Elected Just year. 
eee 


Missounr.—The Administration party have suo- 
ceeded in this Siate, after an unprecedented strug~': 
gle. Their candidates for Congress are chosen, and: 
they have a majority in the Legislature... The 
Whigs have thrown a larger vote than was ever 
cast by either party before, and have a greater 
strength in the Legislature than at any former, 
time. It is ramored that Mr. Benton will be su+ 
perseded by Gen. Boggs, through a union of the 
Whigs with a portion of the dominant, party, but 
we do not credit it. Mr. Benton has won the-vic- 
tory, and cannot honestly be deprived of  ‘*the 
spoils” at this time of day. ’ 
Adm. 1836. Wh 





1838. Whig. 
Wilson, Allen. Harr’n. Miller. 5 

St. Louis ......,.1943 1954...... 1143 1148, 2.00 ’ 
Jefferson ........ 277 2B4...... 308 298.....5 89 198° 
Cole. ..cese+eee-. 192 198...... 799 808. ..066 7% Bib 
Montgomery..... 270 265...... 220 Eee 
Callaway ........ TIS Tse. 619 624. ....% 4 . 
St. Francis ...... 223 4=—«226...... 177 178. .....144 13% 
Washington ..... 480 -513...... 482 487. 54-5 245 4 
Boone ......++... 952 519 518...... 704 
Cape Girardeau - 661 659... 208 435 
Monroe......-+++ 520 520. noses 31 
Lincoln.......... -- 510 514. cose YJ 
Perry 390 304...... 97 ‘“ 
Pike....... 642 642.......495 415 ° 
St. Charles coeeee 45m, 
Franklin(about.. = ws. 100 100... m205 ~ 
Crawford (part).. 86 88...... 162 153. ..6..°59 Lae 
Marion (Istday) . 525 531...... 398 398...+.. 09 
Ralls (Ist day).... 274 276...... 165  160......122 WL, 

@ITEN ......e.06 m. 40...... 3 cnke . 

Total....8793 S817 4525 ~ Tato ~ 4,418, 5,900 
SSS. ; 


A Healthy City.—Detroit now.contains neatly: 10,000 
inhabitants. Only one interment (a child two _old) 
= within its boondaries during the week natty J 
7 : | ¢ | ’ ’ 
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SPEECH OF MR. SIBLEY, OF N.Y. 
- loo «aw COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE, 


:SYLL. MAKING APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
—- TEE OVEMENT OF HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


“Mr. Sibley addressed the Committee as follows: 
. Mr: Chairman :—Much as I desire the passage of this 
bill, I had resolved not to consume one moment of the 
sous rime that remains to us in advocating it. This 
purpose would have been’ adhered to but for the extraordi- 
nary declarations and avowals that have just fallen from 
the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, (Mr. 
Cambreleng,) which I carinot permit to pass without some 
‘opportunity to discuss the general merits of the bill 
eicny ory acceptable to me: but it is now too 
late for that. There is tov much important business on 
hand, and the anxious countenances of members, to whose 
vigilance it is entrusted;‘admonish me that every superflu- 
_ous word should be sp ' ; 

I will, therefore, content myself with merely pointing 
attention of the House and the country to the position 
ich my colleague (Mr. Cambreleng,) has now assumed, 
answering his objections to the passage of the bill, 

I will do this as plainly and directly as I can. 

t gentlemen has openly. proclaimed his decided, un- 
qualified hostility to all improvements upon our great chain 
of internal; lakes or their tributary streams. He not only 
denounces the policy which set on foot suchi vements, 
but he would arrest here, to day and for their pre- 
sent unfinished condition, all those important works which 
have been sanctioned by our predecessors and upon which 
ch money has already been expended. Give thegen- 
tleman his wish, and our long range of lake coast, stretch- 
ing to,an extent little short of the entire Atlantic seaboard, 
would remain with only a few practicable and secure har- 
bors that Nature has provided. He would leave the rivers 
of our wide interior—rivers which traverse regions that are 

‘pling hourly under the influence of causes greater than 

Leni a Sopra a human inundation over the wilderness 
—unnavigable, for want of the removal of a few natural 
obstructions, which seem to have few natural obstructions, 
which seem, to have been placed in them as so many stinm- 
lanta to the, industry and enterprise of man. He would 

se the multitudes of men who navigate those lakes, 
st ¢ast amount of products—the fruits of patent toil 
and: successful industry—which float upon them, to the 
perils of winds wayes, without a refuge from the ri- 
sing storm. He would disappoint all the just expecta- 
tions to which the past action of this Government has 
given birth, turn back the current of human improvement 
and consign the whole region that would send its produc- 
tions over the lakes, to the condition—so far as — facili- 

ies of transportation are concerned—in which savage 
eft, and. the white man found it. 

, the relation which my colleage holds to this Admin- 
istration—as Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, entrusted with the financial concerns of the coun- 
try—sent here to speak for the Executive branch of the 

ment, and. in immediate and intimate intercourse 
me apy a gives .to the sentiments tee now put 
forthan_ interest importance which they would not 
vise deserve. The speech of the honorable gentle- | 
n_may, be regarded as an official annunciation of the po- 
licy of the Administration. To me this annunciation pro- 
duces nv surprise. ’ It corresponds too well with what I 
have long believed were the secret and disguised senti- 
ments of those who now exercise the Executive power of 
the hation—sentiments utterly at war with the of the 
last and preceding Administrations, and with all our efforts 
to’'improve the facilities of internal commerce, and give to 
our farmérs'a safe and expeditious way to market for the 
préduttions’of the soil, but in entire harmony with that 
narrow, ; isan policy which, at the com- 
mepcemén ecra mrecoas, Sus devased in open or dis- 
gained oatiiey Co that great work. Yes, sir, f doctin in 
the doctrines this day promulgated by the honorab.e Chair- 
man, the same spirit which or that ania s enter- 
prise—the sree id conception of a great mind, now 
on ‘our Stave—cith obloquy and reproach, and 
sought to defeat or embarrass its execution by every 
weapon that argument or epithet could supply. 

Pattdoxical as it may sound to the ears of a stranger, it 

is nevertheless true, that the Erie and Champlain Canals— 
ject was, by uniting the waters of the Hudson 
1 those of the great lakes, to open a highway from the 
‘and the results of which have been, and will 

our & te of constantly accumulating and bound- 
f oF ee and determined opposition in the 
ew-York. 

T, seats 1 have been, until, recently, the strange and 
unnatufal habit of Cat Fidy fe fend into the councils of the 
State and Nation those w views of policy lead them to 
war upon her dearest interests, who have our sys- 
yor of internal improvements from its very inception to the 
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present hour; who would, if they could 
Er ia Viech and ary tow Gade te eoele We Sone 


tion for ever. 

‘‘Commercial Representatives” have long been distin- 
guished by their opposition to all those facilities which: our 
citizens would extend to the vast internal commerce of the 
West; and to whatever extent those facilities are now en- 
Joyed by the City «3 Now: eho she pp wag to the well 

irected energies of t 7) 
force them through in the face of the most unflinckyag 4 
position from a class of politicians of which my colleague 
1s a prominent leader. 

And what has not this system done for the very city, 
whose voice was constantly raised, her representa- 
tives, in relentless hostility to it? Has it not, by peopling 
with astonishing rapidity the vast and fertile regions of the 
West, stimulating industry and enterprise in that metropo- 
lis—has it not thus given employment to her laboring popu- 
lation—constituted her citizens the factors and agents of 
new commonwealths, and made her the very centre, the 
commercial heart of a mighty nation? Yes, sir, this is 
the city which her distinguished. Representative told us the 
other day had been made a victim and a sacrifice by the un- 
just and oppressive legislation of the Stafe and General 
Governments, from their very origin down to the late free 
Banking Law! And now, when the friends of the. great 
agricultural interests of the West are here Inboring for ap- 
propriations to complete the improvements already begun 
—improvements that will invite increased trade and travel 
tathe City of New-York—we have to encounter the same 
opposition with which the advocates of the system have 
been doomed to struggle whenever and wherever they have 
been called upon to plead its cause. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could pry ss self to believe that 
the sentiments of the people of -York are in accord- 
ance with those which have been to-day put forth by one of 
their representatives on this floor—l almost said that, 
if I believed this, I would be willing to see that city left to 
the full fruition of the doctrines of the gentlemen, and 
and those who co-operate with him. But no, sir, 
king in the honest and patriotic pride with which our peo- 
ple contemplate the growth and prosperity of their com- 
mercial metropolis, and believing that her true interests 
are in entire harmony with those of the great interior, 1 
shall still feel impelled to exert my humble powers here, 
as I have done elsewhere, for the common good of both. 
As a citizen of the State of New-York, I cannot bear to 
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sce the ‘: brightest jewel in her diadem” grow dim under 
the influences of a self-destroying policy. 

Amongst other means of opposition to. whigh my col- 
league has resorted, and for the purpose of exciting a cer- 


tain class of prejudices against the bill he charged 
charged as. matter of , to the distinguished 
ber from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams,) that the 
upon which it is founded had its origin under his Adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately for the object which my colleague 
had in view, he has mistaken the fact. 

The policy of extending security and 
portion of the property of our fellow ci 
upon the water was adopted long 
when the gentleman referred to administered the 
ment. It did not origi with him or in his time, but it 
came down to him from his illustrious . Ta 
that "se neg belongs the 
enlighte zeal, a i 
but he does not leat. de 
which my co would ascribe to him. 

Driven from this ground of attack, my colleague takes 
another tion. He transfers the reproach, first directed 
against entleman from Massachusetts, to the 
sentatives of the People, and reads them a spirited le 
for having venturod to originate a policy which had not the 
sanction of Executive recormmendation. “No President of 
the United States,” says the honorable Chairman, in his 
corrected statement, “is responsible for this policy. It 
sprang up on this floor, and is one of the rmprovident mea- 
sures of Congress.” 

Sir, al h the gentleman’s second position is nearer 
the true one than bis first, he is not yet 
odious as this bill seems to be in the eyes of my colleague, 
under the assumption that the policy which lies at the foun- 


w 
dation of it began with those who are the geen 
originators of all measures connected with the revenue, 
am not sure that I shall render it any more acceptable to 
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him b ting his mistakes of pedigree. 1 must, how- 
suet, Ge peratitted to taforat We (ouloman <hat Yio pe 


rentage of that policy is a httle higher than he i 


pa- 
It was born amongst the People, and is of the People, It| 
ernment, and lay 


was conceived in the clear and 
producing classes of the country, 
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just so much to the value of the productions of labor and 
of land, at the or in the No, sir. 
The system did not s into hfe in the “ 


.] nur Teputation from the measure. 
both. 
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id in ing communities than they are in layin 
pe al tapie Pe ing them up—to the Seana 
laborious, and useful classes of society; who, less 
than my colleague, hold to the duty, not only of 
and replenishing the earth, but of subduing 

Let the rail at them. Congress has 
ether or lot in this matter than to carry into 
oe of its constituents. 

my attempts to trace the genealogy of the 
will not.render this bill less comely in the eyes of 
mittee : but my colleague who has been a Member 
of the House for many years, understands what motives 
infrosewe es entinte or Napa I do, and I might infer 
com one argument whi upon his friends, that 
if the President, instead of Oe Pooh, had directed us 
to pass this bill, there. would not be any difficulty in the 
case; or, if 1 were to jadge from the almost innumerable 
i ie bills which have crowded in before and kept 
back. this bill, and. passed the House, with the zealous sup- 
port of my » under the authority of Executive 
recommendation, | might come to the same conclusion. 
'y colleague would make a party rally in opposition to 
the bill. He appeals to his political friends, and asks them 
“if they are to vote an appropriation that has 
not been called for by the President or by the head of any 
of the Government, and which, if granted, 
must tend still further to embarrass the Administration and 
give color to the false clamor of extravagance that is made 
ugainst it?”’ And then he informs us, as if “by authori- 
ty,” that “the Administration will not be responsible for 
this measure.” 

Sir, the Administration is not responsible for this mea- 
suer. My colleague gives himself needless alarm. No- 
body will think of imputing it to the Executive. It has 
uot any features of an Administration measure. Why, sir, 
this is e bill for the benefit of the People, not the Govern- 
ment. It might with propriety be entitled an act to pro- 
mote the interests of the producing classes in the United 
States. Now, bills with euch chatacteristics are not apt to 
come here with the sanction of Executive recommendation. 
That would look like a reunion of the interests of the Go- 
verment and the People. It would nut smack sufficiently 
of “diverce.”” Oh, no, sir, the People must not‘ expect 
tvo much of the Government.” Besides, among the many 
eminent qualities and services attributed to the present 
Chief Magistrate by his friends, I believe nobody claims 
for him the merit of much zeal for works of public utility 
—works which inure to the benefit of the great maes of 
the community, without distinction of party or sect. If 
any gentleman can point me to a measure of that charac- 
ter which thic distinguished statesman has originated, or of 
which in the long career of his public life, he has been the 
pays Capa prominent friend and advocate, I shall be obliged 
by information. No. such memorial of his usefuluess 
has fallen under my observation. My colleague, may, 
therefore, dismiss his apprehensions. The President 
would not follow in his own footsteps if he favored this 
bill, and the Administration derive neither responsibility 
I acquit them of 
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The object of the Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and .Means, in referring to. the charge of extravagance, in 
connexion with this bill, was bly two-fold. First, as 
a make-weight against the bill; but, secondly and chiefly, 


: | for effect elsewhere., It was doubtless intended as a cue fur 


«thers, and I should not be surprised to see a concerted ef- 
fort to transfer the responsibility of extravagance in expen- 
ditures from the Executive to Congress. But, sir, that 
cuanot be done. The facts are too obvious and stubborn to 
admit of such a transposition of siability. 

How stands.the facts? Why, sir, at the commencement 
of the session, the Executive sends us the budget of esti- 
.mhates for the expenses of the Government. ‘hese cati- 
mates, we are told, proceed upon the most economical 
basis, and, that they, are as low as the Government can pos- 
sibly get. on with, They amount, for the present year, to 
about. thirty millions of dotlars. The Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means forthwith reports appro- 
priation bills in conformity with these demands of the Go- 
vernment, and from time to time, in the progress of the 
session, gives us a fresh batch, founded upon further esti- 
mates. These bills are upon our attention in rapid 
succession, We are told that the money must be granted 
at once; that the wants of the Government admit of no 
«lelay. If any member presumes to question the necessity 
or propriety of any jtem in that class of appropriations, he 
‘is asa factious oppositionist and an enemy to 
his country, who ,would “stop the wheels of its Go- 

Jay it at.the feet of the Banks.” 
In this way,,sir, does the Government “take care of 
itself,” and. supply its wants. But when the people pro- 


si pose to “take care of themselves,” and, after having 


millions for the use of the Go- 


d pacman Se thana million and a 


y for their own use, the Chairman 


ot the Committee of Ways and Means straightway wraps 


| himself in the mantle of economy, and talks gravely of ex- 
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ér in this Hall. Ie owes its vitality to those who are less 


travagance, and threatens those who vete for thie bill with 
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the responsibility of all éharges of that kind’ that may be 
brought against the Administration. Now, I tell the gen- 
tleman again, that this plan will not work. He cannot 
make this bill the scape-goat for all the sins of prodigality 
that lie at the door of the Executive. The mantle is not 
broad enough. He cannot conceal thirty-two millions with 
less than one-twentieth part of the sum, even if he pays 
the fraction in Treasury Notes. 

Sir, if it be true, as my colleague intimates, that thesys- 
tem of improvements was carried to such a ruineus extent 
under the Administration of the gentleman’ from Massa- 
chusetts, how did it happen that the average annual ex- 
penses of the Government, including appropriations for 
that object, then fell short of thirteen millions, whilst the 
present Administration requires more than thirty millions, 
exclusive of that description of expenditure ? 

If the Federal Government be wisely administered in 
proportion as it spares from moderate revenues to works of 
peaceful enterprise and permanent utility, which extend 
their blessings and benefits alike to all, then the Adminis- 
tration of the venerable gentleman on my right may proud- 
ly challege a comparison with any that has s ed it 
Of the more than thirty-nine millions of dollars expended 
by this Government during the last year, how much has 
come home to the dwellings and business of the People? 
How much has left its impress upon the permanent 
features of the country? Where can the industrious 
classes put their fingers upon the investment of it and say, 
These things will benefit ourselves and our children? 
Where are the foot prints of this mighty expenditure? 
What has become of the money? 

Sir, 1 will tell you what has become of the most of it. 
Buried in the swamps of Florida; gone into the pockets 
of favorite contractors, at the rate of forty dollars a cord 
for firewood ; sown, broad-cast, 1n driving from their homes 
a few miserable Indians, at the point of the bayonet, upon 
your Western frontier, there to zeapper, like dragon’s tecth, 
ina harvest of armed men; gone tu outfit, infit, refit and 
misfit foreign ambassadors who will not stay, and explor- 
ing expeditions that do not sail; to raze to ruins splendid 
edifices, and make experiments in architecture that cannot 
stand alone; to add to your countless acres of public do- 
main more Indian lands, for the benefit of speculators and 
land cqmpanies under pre-emption laws : much of it has 
gone into the pockets of office-holders; much has been 
sponged up by the stipendiaries and mercenaries of power 
scattered through all the highways and by-paths where 
booty may be secured: and nosmall portion might be found, 
if it could be overtaken, in the “safety vaults’” of your 
** two-legged Sub-Treasuries.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, outlays of these descriptions do not car- 
ry many public blessings along with them to the genera- 
tion that now is, or that which is to come. They may 
build up private fortunes, accumulate large masses of 
wealth in the hands of: individuals, give employment to 
swarms of retainers and favorites, and support many men 
in idleness and luxury; but they do not diffiuse umiversal 
and enduring benefits, or tend to promote the general pros- 

rity. To my apprehension, the expenditures contempla- 
ted by the bill now under consideration, are of the latter 
character. As such, it commends itself to my judgment 
and my sympathies, and will, I hope, be favorably regard- 
ed by the Committee. I speak of the general principle of 
the bill. If there is.any improper item of a iation 
contained in it, any specific work which ought not to be 
provided for, any thing injudicious or excessive in the de- 
tails of the measure, I will go with the gentleman in cor- 
recting it, and shall be glad to have the error pointed 
out. 

But my colleague does not allege any thing of this kind. 
He goes against the whole bill. He cannot vote, he says, 
for any part of it, and amongst the restraining influences, I 
think he enumerated certain constitutional scrdples. Well, 
sir, I believe I have noticed all the objections which were 
urged by the gentleman except this last, and I confess my 
embarrassment in deciding how to treat that. . Scruples in 
regard to coustitutional power have got to be very like 
scruples of conscience in matters of faith. Whenever re- 
fuge is taken behind either, you have only to ascertain their 
precise extent, and if they cover the point in dispute, there 
is an end of the argument; the whole question then re- 
solves itself into a matter of conscience, with which it 
would, of course, be very indelicate tu-interfere. Had my 
colleague given us the boundaries of his constitutional seru- 
ples, and they had been found co-extensive ‘with the bill, 
the debate on that point would have been closed. But, in 
my ignorance of the latitude and longitude, I am at a loss 
to know whether he confines the constitutional powér, as 
sume do, to the salt water, or carries it, as some others do, 
into the fresh water also, and if into the fresh at all, how 
far. For instance, there is a point some distance up the 
Hudson River, known as the ‘‘ Overslaugh,” or Overslow, 
but sometimes called by those who navigate that stream 
** Marcy’s Farm,” for the sake of brevity and euphony. I 
should be glad to know whether the tleman’s line of 
constitutional power runs above or below the “Overslaugh.”” 
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year ; fur, by the Journals of the House 
tow before me, I find that my colleague then voted an ap- 
propriation for improving the navigation of the Hudson at 
that place. Now, sir, I cannot comprehend that refine- 
ment of casuistry which makes it constitutional to help the 
navigation of the Hudson, and unconstitutional to improve 
that of the Mississippi, Cumberland and Allegany Rivers, 
or of the ‘great lakes. - 

The obstructions at the “ Overslaugh” produce great loss 
and inconvenience to the peopie of the West and North. 
Much valuable property is arrested and ice-bound by the 
élosing of the canals in consequence of its detention upon 
that bottom. The bill before us contains an appropriation 
af $100,000 for completing the removal of those obstruc- 
tions. Does my colleague intend to stop that work also? 
Has an appropriation for this object become unconstitu- 
tional, or is it “‘in the wrong bill?” I leave the gentleman to 
adjust this-‘matter with the citizens of Albany and Rens- 
selaer, and those who trade through the Champlain Canal. 
We, of the West, think there is a short and easy remedy 
for our troubles, by turning the Erie Canal into the Hudson, 
a little below “the Farm.” 

I will not longer detain the Committee. I have consi- 
dered, as fully as time allowed, all the objections which my 
célleague has urged against this bill, and [cannot discover, 
in all of them, any good reason for withholding from it my 
support: no, not even the menace of the ayes and noes 
with which he closed his speech! How far the gentle- 
man’s friends may feel flattered by the compliment implied 
in that threat is for themselves to decide. But my respect 
for those with whom I am associated will not allow me to 
suppose that any opinions will be changed by the terrors 





of the record. I apprehend the gentleman will make 
nothing by his motion. For myself, Lsay, with my honor- 
able colleague, (Mr. Foster,)'that I am willing my vote, in 
favor of this bill, should go forth with that of the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means against it. I 
am willing and desirous that all the great and growing 
communities which send their productions and receive their 
supplies through the lakes and their connecting channels, 
should know who is for arresting, ut once and forever, all 
further improvements upon the waters that wash the shores 
or irrigate the farms of Wisconsin, of Michigan, Northern 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Western and 
Northern New-York. I wish the country to know who is 
prepared to see all those unfinished works—designed for 
harbors of refuge and havens of rest—tumble into ruins 
and block up the positions they occupy. 

Sir, the boliorible Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means has chosen his ground and unfurled his banner 
Let him, afid@' those for whom he speaks, abide the issue. 


> a ates Soe a vk Rn 
GEN. HARRISON. 

We make the following extract from Gen. Harrison’s 
late speech at Masillon,(O.) It breathes an honorable 
spirit, and shows how little eccasion there is for any appre- 
hension among the opposition on the subject of candidates. 
The chief concern is for the re-establishment of the Con- 
stitution; and for this purpose public men will serve or de- 
cline as public duty may require. Reference had been made 
to Messrs. Clay and Webster— 

The.exalted opinion which he had of the two statesmen 
to whom he had alluded was well known. One of them, 
Mr. Clay, he had ever supported with the most ardent zeal 
whenever an opportunity offered, His claims to rank 
amongst the most able statesmen none could deny, and he 
took a great pleasure in stating, that afier having enjoyed 
(as he believed) his unlimited confidence for years, in pow- 
er and out of power, he had never formed an idea that 
Greece or Rome ever possessed a purer patriot. His dis- 
tinguished rival in forsenic attainments was every way his 
equal, and he should possess the sympathy of every honest 
man for the unjust prejudices which are entertained against 
him. Daniel Webster was never otherwise than a patriot. 
All his thoughts, all his wishes, all bis aspirations have been 
for the honor and glory of nis country. How unjust then, 
to attachto him sentiments he never entertained—conduct 
which his soul abhorred! He had not time to go into par- 
ticulars, but he appealed to the known generosity of west- 
ern bosoms to lay aside their unfounded prejudices against 
@ man to whose enlarged and disinterested course they have 
been so much indebted. 

He spoke of the banks; of the senseless cry raised 
against them, that their tendency was not, us had been pre- 
tended, to make the rich richer and the poor poorer.— 
Their tendency might be to make the rich richer, but he de- 
nied that their tendency was to make the poor poorer. 
They were the means bf opening facilities for the poor man 
to become rich, By increasing the capabilities of men of 
wealth to embark in enterprises useful to the country—in 
schemes of internal improvement, in manufacturing, in 
building, &c., the laboring, the industrious part of the com- 
munity are vastly benefitted, by thus having the means of 
accumulating fortunes for themselves, scattered abroad 
among them. He had no interest in any bank—ncver had 
but once, and then lost all his stock. But he was a bank 
man, and in favor of the credit system, and he was so, be- 





If below that point, then a new line must have been fun 
















cause he was a democrat, He had been ina country 
lumbia) where they had no credit system—where rat Nad 
purely a metallic currency. That country was calleda Re. 
publie ; but little evidence of a free republic was to be seen, 
No works of internal improvement—no public og tower 

no manufacturing sstablishments, nothing that indicated 
among the peopie industry, presperity or happiness, Ip 
that country were the rich living in their splendid 

and the poor were poor indeed. So you will find it in all 
the despotisms of the uld word—so you will find it wherever 
the credit system is abolished or unknown. 

After Gen. Harrison had concluded, the following toast 
was received with great applause: : 

William Henry Harrison, Henry Clay, and Daniel 
Webster—Three distinguished citizens of the i 
whom the people delight to honor. Their names will be 
transmitted to pcsterity with undiminishhd lustre, when 
the names of their revilers shall have passed from the 
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SOUTH CAROLINA, o 
ition whatever to any of the Sub-Trea- 


There is no op 
sury members of Congress from this State. The opponents 
of the Snb-Treasury or Specie Scheme are acting entire! 
on the defensive; they desire to proscribe no man Sonell 
he may differ with them on the complex and difficult ques- 
tion of the currency ; but heaven iad earth are now 
moved to turn them out on this ground alone. RF 

In Charleston district, the Hon. Hugh S. Legate is 
candidate for re-election. He is opposed to the Sub-Trea- 
sury; and untiring efforts, in spite of repeated failure, are 
still in progress to confront him with an available oppé- 
nent. We presume that the Opposition will ultimately 
make head ; but our confidence in the intelligence ‘and 
berality of the Charleston constitueney, too generous to 
proscribe for opinion sake, makes us sanguine of the suc- 
cess of our gifted representative. 

In the Beaufort and Colleton district, the Hon. R. B. 
Rhett (Sub-Treasury) is in the field for re-election, and, as 
yet, he is without a competitor. The Hon. Wm. J. Gra 
son has been spokeu of as the opposing candidate, but 
is nota ed; and, should he be, the contest would be, 
we believe, betweon Sub-Treasury men. 

in the Georgetown, Horry, Darlingten, &c. district, the 
Hon. John Campbell, who opposed the specie clause of the 
Sub-Treasury bill, offers for re-election, and is opposed by 
Dr. Smith, a Sub-Treasury man. 

In the Sumpter, Chesterfield, &c. district, the Hon. 
Jobn P. Richardson, the Sub-Treasary incumbent, walks 
over the course. ; 

In the Edgefield and Abbeville district, the Hon. F. W. 
Pickens, ditto ditto. 

In the Richland, Barnwell, &c. district, the Hon. C. K. 
Grittin, ditto ditto. 

In the Spartanburg, Chester, &c. district, the Hon: 
William K. Clowney, the Sub-Treastiry incumbent, de- 
clines a re-election, and the contest is between two Sub- 
Treasury men, General Rogers and F. W. Davie, Esq. the 
former a Union man and the latter a Nullifier, on which 
distinction the issue will probably turn. 

In the Pendleton and dreenvilte district, the Hon. Wad- 
dy Thompson, ra the able anti-sub-Treasury incumbent, 
is opposed by Tandy Walker, Esq. who hoists the Sub- 
Treasury banner. ‘The friends of Mr. Thompson are in 
high spirits, in anticipation of discomfiture to the opposite 
party. (Charleston Courier. 








More Resumption.—We learn with pleasure that the 
Vicksburg Bank has urranged fora loan of $1,200,000, 
and the Planters Bunk of Miss. for a loan of $1,500,000, 
and that the Mississippi State stock of five millions issued 
for the establishment of the Union Bank has been. so far 
negociated as that the parties are authorised to draw im- 
mediately for two millions. These sums, making about» 
five millions in all, will enable Mississippi to “wheel into 
line” at once, and “ dress by the right” on New-York. 

These negotiations have been made at Philadelphia, 
chiefly, if not wholly, and under the patronage of the U, 
- gree coreg All the country will hondiee immediate- 
ly rought into the ruinous policy of resumpti 
bec = 8 aed pororengt Neo Noahs - 

erself. e shall son see no rate of exchange within the 
United States above 24 per cent. (Jour. of Cum. 





Another new Counterfeit.—R. H. Seymour, . this 
morning handed 1m the following description of a A, coun- 
terfeit: $10 Chautauque County Bank, at Jamestown, | 
letter B, No. 4815, dated Dec. 4, 1836; payable ‘ 
Hurd; E. T. Foot, Pres., A. D. Putchin, (i or 
Patchin,) Cash’r; engraving coarse and paper thick; C. 
foppan & Co. Philadelphia, ‘engravers. 

Two of these bills were passed in this city last night.— 
Any one at all acquainted with money, need Pay eed 
ed by them, as they are clumsy imitations. aneill 

[Buff. Com, Adv, 
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“LETTER OF HON. H. S. LEGARE, 
ON THE PROBABLE EFFECTS OF THE SUB-TREASUR 
POLICY WITH THE SPECIE CLAUSE. 





To his Excellency pee reo ner South Carolina. 


Wasatncror, June 26, 1838. 
(Concluded.) 


; return to our immediate topic. Here then, we 
a. rao of facts entirely peculiar, o which the general 
i as to the certaint, my of proguring all the specie 
, for the pur, 3 of circulation, evi- 

aren pe It is ode Of the phenomena which 
phil inq will be most anxious to explain to 
hi own satisfaction. Icall your attention to it, and that 
of the stes of this measure, who seem to think they 
have do ‘but to break down banks and explode 
i , in order to flood the country with the precious 
appeal to our own experience to show the dan- 
racter of their projects. I cite a fact, to be 
for on the principle of a sober, inductive philo- 
by metaphysical abstractions and theories, @ 
The modern world has abandoned that sort of 
it is net asking too much of our great men, I 
expect that they will tread in the fuotsteps of Ba- 
Galileo. Itis a fact then,.that during long pe- 
is country, and every part of it, have been in the 
embarrassment for want of a circulating medium ; 
gold and silver, to a fair share in the commonstock 
we were clearly entitled, would not come to our 
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This apparent anomaly must, no doubt, be ascribed in a 
good degree, to the peculiarity of our condition as a young 
andgrowing country, by far the greatest amount of whose 
very inadequate capital and labor has been laid out in cul- 
tivating @ virgin soil, and covering it with improvements 
of all sorts. We have been borrowers frcm the beginning, 
but our great profits have enabled us to pay our debts, and 
to grow rich by them, without any other inconvenience 
than this very scarcity of the precious metals, created by 
a standing balance of payments against us, and that has 
been tically none, because their place has been amply 
supplied by the use of Bx et 

something, or I should rather say a great deal, is 

also due to our way of thinking on these subjects. Whe- 
ther it be owing to our peculiar situation, which has accus- 
wmed Ws to the paper system, or whether it be that our 
in this a3 in so many other reforms, have anticipa- 

weir the’tonclusions of philosophers and the progress of so- 
certain it is, that they have greater confidence in 
paper, and have accomplished more by means of it, 

thah any other nation-in the world. This confidence, as 
has been well remarked by ®@very sensible French writer, 
who lately travelled: through the United States, and whose 
information struck me at the time (fur his letters were 
in the newspapers at Paris) as, in general, re- 

martkably exact, is uot a blind confidence—it is the result 
of feflection and experience.* It is, in. my judgement, a 
most striking and honorable trait of our people, and is an 
index of some of the highest excellencies of the national 
character, as well as of the singular happiness of our con- 
dition. I have hstened with astonishment to the false and 
superficial declamation, so much in vogue, upun this sub- 
To hear some persons talk, you would take us for a 
nation of sharpers, and suppose that the whole history of 
odr currency and banking was one tissue of downrght 
knavery and imposture. These gentlemen totally misap- 
the case, or Tam sure they would not do so much 
lajasti¢e to their country as to turn what rightly understood, 
isher glory, into her shame. Why, sir, you perceive that 
as the foreigner just quoted, has observed in regard to the 
tively slight shock to credit, occasioned by the 

tion at New-York, we have been trading, in effect, 

“a moral capital, which fire could not consume.” — 

nor moth or rust corrupt, or thieves break in and steal. 
This is that sort of artificial capital, the object of so much 
absird denunciation here and elsewhere, a capital made 
w of so much skill, capacity, perseverance, integrity, en- 
wrprise. Political economists have always appeared w 
me to be guilty of one t, cardinal error which was 
é ‘this, of not attaching, by any means sufficient im- 

to moral causes, considered as productive pow- 

therely. The first heads in every well formed table ot 
Matistics ought to be the national character—the constitu- 
tion and laws of a people—the liberty they enjoy—the race 


towhich they bel education they receive—their 

conduct, pursuits rinciples. In comparison of these, 

ree features of the geography, physical and natural, 
a 


soil, climate, situation, rivers, harbors, 
&e. are really unimportant. Had some other people been 
planted on the rocky shores of New-England, they might 


* “The Americans have the utmost faith in paper money. 11 

is not a blind confidence, for if we had our they have 

Pere Peptnanial mopar: aad 4 wotld not be to 

to their banks failing, en masse. kt is 

§ confidence, founded a ng re courage, the result of re- 
festign.”—-Ohevalior, t. I1., p. 147: 
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have sunk into the condition of vbscure fishermen, perhaps 
of half-savage Ichthyophagi, instead of inheriting as they 

have done, in their gigantic increase, directly or indirectly, 

half of this faircontinent. ‘ The might which slumbers in 

a peasant’s arm,” in one country is awakened, revealed, 
brought out into mighty and efficient exertion, under the 

moral influences of another, and ‘covers the soil it cultivates 

with lasting monuments of its power. It is this high mo- 

rality and intelligence, animated with the spirit of improve- 

ment, protected by equal laws, full of confidence in a fu- 

ture, which the peculiar circumstances of our most happy 

situation, could not fail to make better than the past—it is 

these high qualities, these distinguished privileges, that 

have constituted the capital of a people that had hardly 
another; or in other words, have enabled them to antici- 
pate, by means of credit, the abundant fruits of afew years 
of well directed industry. We live upon the resources of 
to-morrow because they are sure to be better than those of 
to-day. This is the magic under which a new and fertile 

country starts up, almost instantly, into life and beauty.— 
Failure and disappointment are not in our vocabulary, and 

though they sometimes occur, they are comparatively so 
rare amidst the dazzling successes of the great majority of 
adventures, in our wonderful career of improvement, as to 
be scarcely worth taking into account. One of the most 
extraordinary examples of the confidence which all these 
circumstances have enabled and disposed us to repose in 
each other, is, as has been remarked by one of our wri- 
ters,” the credit of twelve or eighteen months habitually 
given by merchants in the Atlantic cities to those of the in- 
terior, at a distance of 12 or 1500 miles, whom they do not 
expect to see before the expiration of that long period, on 
such easy terms as are the best evidence of the general 
punctuality and integrity of their customers. This temper 
may lead to occasional excesses, and yet, I confess there is 
—s in this mutual confidence, thus pervading all 
classes of society and all of the country, so full of a 
high morality, of a refined humanity, of a brotherly union, 
of a sense of all our happy privileges as a people, that ef- 
fects me extremely in contemplating it. And the more so 
when I come to compare it with the habits and conditions 
of other nations, in this particular.t Take France, for ex- 
ample, with a single exception, the most renowned of mo- 
dern states, and, in some points of social refinement, the 
most civilised. 

I am fortunately able to vouch here, too, a witness whose 
testimony may be relied on,“ A long time must elapse,” 
says Mr. Chevalier, ‘‘ before we can enjoy in France, a sys- 
tem of credit as extensive as that which exists in England 
and the United States. We are in this respect in a state 
of barbarism.” He gives many instances which fully jus- 
tify this strong language. The picture he presents of the 
universal want of confidence, in pecuniaty matters, and the 
manner in which it embarrasses and retards all sorts of bu- 
sinéss, is a perfect contrast to the happy condition of our 
country. For instance, after stating the metallic currency 
of France at $600,000,000, he goes on to say that “a part 
of this immense capital is out of circulation, and rests bu- 
ried in the coffers of individuals or hoarded by the poor, 
unwilling to confide to any one their little savings.” And 
he remarks elsewhere, that “if we had in France the ha- 
bits of the English, and the people of the United States, it 
is probable that 1000,000,000 of circulation, ($200,000,000) 
half in paper and half in coin, would suffice fur our transac- 
tions. Allowing for our commercial inferiority, let us ad- 
mit that 1,500,000,000 ($300,000,000) would be required, 
and that it should be composed of two-thirds metals, and 
one-third paper, it follows that we might usefully dispose 
of 2,000,000,000, or at least 4,500,000,000 (frances) now 
unproductive in the form of coin, adding nothing to our 
comforts, to our enjoyments, or to our, productive power.” 
The moral effects of this want of confidence are fully as dis- 
astrous as the economical; especialiy in regard to the 
poorer classes, whose condition is rendered comparatively 
hopeless, Nv body is trusted without secwrity, and secu- 
tity have the poor to give? “In France,” says the same 
writer, “if you want credit, you cannot ubtain it, but if you 
do not want it, it is offered.’ 

I think what I have hitherto said sufficiently accounts 
for the great peculiarity of our bauking system—which is, 
the very small proportion of specie to deposits and circula- 
tion. This has hardly ever amounted to the half of what 
hus been thought necessary in England, that is to say, one 
to three. Our circulation was. never in a sounder condi- 
tion than fl 1830; indeed, there never was, in my opinion, 
& mure perfect circulation in any country. A ing to 
Mr. Gallatin’s estimate of it,t it Sel then 7 
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t Here is a beautiful iliustration of what is stated in the text— 
Chevalier t. II,, 112. 

Be rmaen to the poor man in America, labor! And if busi- 
ness should be against you, aud you should fall, you will i 
raise agaiy,for here failure 1s cousidered as a wound received iv 
— it ye a eg you to loose ay yl ae ry ro- 
vided you have always been temperate regular, a 
tian, and a falthful husband.” oe 

} Thoughts on currency and banking, 1831. 
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Depos: eect SUM gt NE 55,000,000 
pant circulation, o «titi ate 10,000,000 

$119.000,000 
Specie in the vaults of banks, - $22,000,000 


You see that the basis of 109 millions of issues and cre- 
dits, was only 22,000,000 of dollars: yet itis impossible to 
imagine @ currency answering all its legitimate ends more 
perfectly, and at the same time, in every respect more safe 
and stable. It is manifest that every dollar added to the 
stock of gold and silver then on hand in the vaults of banks 
would have been just so much dead loss to the community 
—besides lowering prices, and so far, discouraging indus- 
try. And here I will take notice of another fallacy very 
general here. It is to suppose that the proportion.ef one 
to three maintained, or rather aimed at (for it.is seldom 
effected) by the Bank of England, is a fundamental, uni- 
versal rule of sound banking. Not at all. What this pro- 
portion ought to be, is mere matter of docal experiment, 
and cannot be settled a priori, In this country the 

rience of half a century has established beyond doubt, that 
nothing approaching to a third is required—a sixth, or less, 
has been abundantly sufficient. Our peculiar situation; 
our habits of business, and the character of the 

have made it so. In England, were it not that the Bank 
is obliged to keep on hand specie enough to support not 
only its own circulation, but that of the country, and even 
the Scotch banks too (for in case of a run upon them, 

all have recourse to it) a less proportion would be ired. 
Mr. Horsely Palmer says so expressly in his, examimation 
before a committee of the House of Commons in 1832." 

While on this subject, I will state, that | have been, very 
recently brought to doubt the soundness of some of my for- 
mer opinions on the history of American banking, takemas 
a whole. A little volume already referred tof seems to 
show that, in New England especially, the system has been 
the safest, cheapest, most effective, and in all res the 
most usefal and beneficial that could have been devised.— 
This being merely a practical question, to be settled by ex- 
periment, every thing depends upon the true state of the 
facts. Scotch banking has been an immense blessing to 
that country, whatever may be thought of it as applicable 
to others. I take this occasion of calling public attention 
in the South to a volume, which, if its statements should 
be fuund to be quite accurate, will have placed. this whele 
subject in a new and striking point of view. 

Now, sir, we come to the qaestion: what will be the ef- 
fect of the Sub-Treasury scheme with the ‘hard money 
feature” upon the business of a country, bottomed upen a 
system of banking thus conducted. Suppose it should re- 
quire only eight or ten additional millions of specie—this 
we have seen, is as much as the whole amount that circu 
lated throughout this vast country in 1830. It would ab- 
sorb every cent of it. It is nearly half the treasure of ail 
the banks at the same time. Is it not obvious that we 
should be violently disturbing all the settled proportions of 
things, and threatening the business of the country with 
perpetual disorder? But what guaranty have you that 
the amount will be only what has been stated? Tle 
country is immensely progressive, twenty-five years double 
its population and resources, and consequently, its revenue, 
levied as it is, almost exclusively, on commerce and. the 
public lands, which must continue to be a favorite mode of 
investment in prosperous times. It is absurd to ‘lay any 
stress on our present embarrassments; they are merely 
temporary, and what is more, any thing but as serious as 
has been thought. They will pass away as though the 
had never been, in the course of a few years, if the Govert- 
ment will only (as I now think it shows a disposition to do) 
in’pire the community with confidence on this great subject 
of finance. The réduction of the tariff in "42 1s just asin 
sufficient & guaranty against an abundant revenue and 
large surplusses in the treasury—or should these be taken 
off by proportiqgglly large expenditures, as probably 
will—against high average balanceson hand, Every body 
knows, that low duties increase consumption, and conse- 
quently revenue, and I should not be at all surprised to sce 
ours immensely augmented in a few years. Should it 
prove so, and should surplusses of thirty or forty millions 
accumulate in the treasury, as in 1836. the derangement of 
our whole business, both by the effect of the withdrawalof 
so much specie from circulation, and the fall of prices at 
home and abroad, would he frightful. But even without 
any such extraordinary accumulation, and supposing future 
appropriations always equal to the revenuc raised—still the 
etlects of this scheme of hoarding are likely to be quite bad 
enough. It must be remem that it is not merely 
what will be Iying in the Land Offices. and the Custom 
Houses, and the hands of disbursing Officers, that would 
be abstracted from circulation. The merchants, and pur- 
chasers of lands would be compelled to demand: of the 
banks an amount of specie sufficient to meet cusreat dis 


y | bursements—and this amount, whatever it were, would be 


ast as completely lost to the uses of currency, us if locket 
up in one of the safes described in the bill... 


* Minutes of evidence, No. 90. 
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, uantity of gold and silver which would be. required. 


wy wane Drange of policy, would be much greater here than 


in England, for instance, where almost all payments are 
ultimately made in London. ‘The vast extent of our coun- 
try; the independent existence and organization of the 
State institutions ; the great disproportion between the re- 
venue rdised, and the disbursements made by the Govern- 
ment at different points of collection; the consequent ne- 
céssity of frequent transfers of the public money, frum one 
part of the Union to another, would expose us, in a very 
iar manner, to derangements of business and circula- 
jation from such a system As to the inequality of expen- 
ditures, it has been, as you know, a theme of eloquent com- 
plaint'and denunciation to your Representatives here, for 
years past. One of my colleagues in the House (Mr. 
Phompson) has in a very able and argumentative speech at 
this very session, treated that topic so fully as to supersede 
the necessity of my saying any thing more of it here. It is 
sufficient to mention the general result only, which is, that 
there is even now, that our import trade is far less than it 
has’ been, and is likely, I trust, soon to be again, a large 
balance annually paid over by S. Carolina into the coffers 
of the nation, which returns no more—and this bulance, 
under the new policy, is to be remitted in gold and silver. 
A al drain is to be made upon our little stock of 
those metals, for the benefit of the very parts of the coun- 
try already so much favored by the operations of the Go- 
vernment. In addition to their present advantages, they 
are to use us to gather specie for them. We are not only 
to pay much more than we shall receive, as heretofore, but 
to make our burthens lighter, it seems, we are to pay it in 
gold and silver. I confess, sir, I do not exactly compre- 
hend. this; but if the result be not to make New-York, more 
than ever, the centre of all commercial and moneyed ope- 
rations, to make her the great repository of the precious 
metals,'and to give her all the advantages which the pos- 
seasion of them can bestow, I shall be most egregiously dis- 
—_ She will be more and more the head quarters 
ers and money jobbers, who will exercise over the 
rest of the country, especially the South and South West, 
the moat tyrannical sway. Whenever it shall please them 
to drain those banks (hows notes will ke a perpetual dis- 
count’ in New-York) they will do it without impediment, 
and without remorse, Banking will be rendered more easy 
at that great centre of commerce, in proportion as it will 
more difficult elsewhere; its paper will be every 
where in demand at a premium, and its supremacy of cre- 
dits be established more firmly on the specic basis than it 
ever has been on the paper system. 1t is possible, indeed, 
nay, [think certain, that the aggregate amount of our com- 
merce would be diminished by the new plan. New-York 
would not, perhaps, acquire the same absolute grandeur 
and prosperity under it, as she would attain to,-if things 
were left to take their natural course—but her relative 
importance, so far from being impaired, would be, in my 
opinion, greatly increased. Look at the growth of Havre. 
What is become of the commerce, once sv considerable, of 
Bordeaux, Nantes, L’Orient, Rochelle, &c.?_ Why it is all 
ge to'a city of yesterday, and that too in a country where 
commerce is so little understood, that its metellic currency 
alone amounts to 600 millions of dollars ; three-fourths of 
which are absolutely thrown away? Why has the “ hard 
money” aystem of France had not the least effect in pre- 
venting this:centralization of all the foreign trade of that 
great nation, with its diversified interests of north and 
south? And if it has not prevented it there, why should it 
do so here ? 

I repeat it; the absolute prosperity of New-York may 
be impaired, by the Sub-Treasury scheme, but not her re- 
lativeimportance. We shall, by withdrawing, in a churl- 
ish spirit, from the uses of commerce, the deposits of pub- 
lic money levied on commerce, diminish the aggregate trade 
of the country some fifteen or twenty millions a year. Cui 
Bono! That'is uv question which others must answer,—I 
am totally unable to doso—but if I do not_ know who is to 
gain, I think it very clear who is to lose b¥t. Have you 
forgotten, sir, how we, or rather you and your political 
friends in South Carolina, reasoned about the cfivcts ot 
the tariff, to show that as producers merely, we paid the 
whole amount of the duties levied on the commodities sent 
hither by foreigners in exchange for our crops? If you 
check, (said said,) and in proportion as you check, im- 
portatious, you discourage tied diminish exportations ; 
our interests demand the freest and most extended com- 
merce; the principal product of our soil can be grown, 
in almost unlimited quantities, over a vast portion of the 
earth’s surface—the only chance of maintaining prices, as 
production increases so enormously, is to remove all impe- 
diments in the way of consumption, &c. I thought then, 
and think now, that you pushed your notions upon this 
subject to great exaggeration, but that there was some 
truth in them is indisputable. But, how I would ask, was 
the argument better then, than it isnow? If taxing im- 
ports tothe amount of forty or forty-five per cent was so 
oppressive to’our agriculture, when’ you helped commerce 
by lending to it the revenue levied upon it, why should 
not average duties of twenty to thirty per cent do at 
} east as much harm, when in addition to the direet lose by 
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the-tax-as before, you are to lose all the trade, formerly 
carried on, upon the Government deposits, to the whole 
extent of the average of those deposits, and the bank ac- 
commodations fuunded upon them, amounting probably to 
as much more? We complained bitterly at one time, of 
the payment of duties in cash, or rather protested vehe- 
mently against it, as an aggravation of the protective prin- 
ciple. Why is payment not only in cash, but in specie 
(which, pace tanti viri, Mr. Wright must not expect us 
to confound because he does) less a hardship now? You 
will remark that the withdrawal of this large amount of 
capital from a commerce which the producers of such an 
article as cotton have every motive to extend as much as 
possible, must not be confounded with the evils of a con- 
traction in the currency in England, or a deranged cur- 
rency at home; another probable etlect, as we have seen, 
of this dangerous policy. They are perfectly distinct, and 
we shall suffer from both. I beg you to reflect, with the 
seriousness it deserves, on this important view of the case, 
and then to say whether any advantage which can possibly 
accrue to the South from the withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment credits, is at all likely to compensate four a positive 
diminution of its commerce to such an umount, accompa- 
nied with a disordered or stinted currency. 

How, then, is the projected system to bring about that 
commercial emancipation of the South, which has been so 
confidently promised us as one of its fruits? Will it repeal 
the navigation act? Will it equalise the burdens and dis- 
bursements of the Federal Government? Will it give to 
the merchant residing in Charleston any facility for impor- 
tation which he does not now possess? Will it take away 
from the merchant residing at New-York, his right, as a 
citizen of the United States, to establish a house in any 
part of the southern country, tor the purposes of commerce, 
with all the advantages of a native of that country? Will 
it prevent that system of absenteeism, so fatal to all pur- 
suits of industry or accumulation of capital among us, ex- 
cept in agricult an absenteeism, not, as in lreland of 
the rich and the profligate, but (a much worse) that of the 
laboring and economical classes? You know that it has 
been more and more growing into an established system, 
that tradesmen of all sorts, visit us periodically, during the 
winter and spring, in quest of employment, without any 
intention of spending upon our soil the wealth which they 
ultimately draw from it. The South has been, for many 
years past, devoting its whole labor and capital exclusively 
to agricultnre, and has been compelled to buy of strangers 
almost every commodity but raw produce, paying fur what 
she bought in her great staple commodities only. The 
middle classes of society—those classes which constitute 
its bulk and body, its strength and its activity in other coun- 
tries—have been gradually disappearing. That this was a 
natural effect of the division of labor under a system of free 
trade in a country like this, united under the same Govern- 
ment, I do not deny; nor do I doubt that the same causes 
will, to a certain extent, continue to produce the same ef- 
fect hereafter, unless by some violation of the principles 
that govern the distribution of capital and labor when left 
to take their own course, protection be given to domestic 
industry among us. Were Charleston the seat of an inde- 
pendent Government—were preference given to merchants 
residing there, and to ships sailing frem her port—were all 
the money drawn from the south by taxation, returned to 
it inexpenditures for its defence and government, we should 
immediately see that city a flourishing commercial empo- 
rium. The plantar, it is probable, would have to pay a 
little more dearly for all the commodities on which his in- 
come would be expended, but he would be compensated 
for this inequality of taxation by the general prosperity ol 
the country. But nothing short of'a disunion of the states, 
will prevent New-York from engrossing the far greater 
part of the import trade of the whole country. That city 
is in some sort the creature of the union; with all her im- 
mense natural advantages, she could not have absorbed, as 
she has done, the business not only of Charleston, but of 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities, but that she thus 
grew into the commercial emporium of a great and undi- 
vided people. I do not mean that Government patronage, 
in any shape, that government credits or government dis- 
bursements, have done all this for her. By no means.— 
The Natianal Bank was at Philadelphia—there have been 
navy yards, fortifications, custom-houses, and all the ebjects 
of Federal expenditures at other cities—the weight of pub- 
lic patronage was, fur a long course of years, decidedly 
against her—but in spite of this, ber progress has been un- 
interrupted, and great natural causes, which alone can 
create a commercial capital, and to the operation of which 
free scope was afforded by the urion of the states, have 
given her an undisputed. ascendant. They who imagine 
that such an extraordinary phenomenon as the growth of 
that mighty city, within the last twenty years, can be ac- 
counted for by a few millions more or leas of Federal ex- 
penditures, have reflected but very superficially, upon the 
immense magnitude of the object. It is, L repeat it, not 
the Administration, but the existence of the Fedetal Go- 
vernment; not this or that policy, but the mere fact of the 
union, that bas led to a gradual accumulation of business, 








at that singularly favored spot; and nothing short of a dis- 
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solution of the union will effectually obvi des, 
That is a remedy for which fas ouet est ot'yet iri 
ed, and which I shall not be easily brough: to entértain i. 
least as a mere fnancial measure. 
That Charleston has great natural advanta I need 
not inform you, who take so lively an- interest in &s ‘ 
thing that concerns her welfare, and to whom she ig 80's rt 
nally indebted for a recent service. It is a subject, too, 
deep congratulation for both of us, that our people are ap ul 
length awake to a consciousness of those r a 
have a humnble confidence that even the dreadful. visi 
under which it has pleased the Almighty te bow d 
head, will, ultimately, work out, for her advantage, 
great ends of a merciful Providence, 1 rejoice | 
that the spirit of my fellow citizens is —— oe 
through your wise and patriotic counsels, the State4 
come to their help, with a grrerenty 8o truly, 
that even the most thoughtless, have broug 
calamity, to oe upon es nosleaioee imp 
the whole South, of strengthening, advanci ‘improm 
ing that privileged city. The active MEH pe 
be called forth in restoring her from her ruins, wil}, 
build her up in greater beauty and opulence; the: 
pulse, concurring with the causes which made her, ap. 
moment of her calamity, more flourishing than she hadeyer 
been before, will carry her far beyond the limits of the 
mediate occasion, The spirit of improvement is ‘exe 
cited amongst us. It has already brought forth imports, 
and precious fruits. One of these which partic 
me on my last return home, wasthe springing up.of @tase, 
for commercial pursuits, once so much the object ofvaver 
sion among our young men. If we seize this favorabledie » 
casion to cultivate this taste, when the whole South seems 


disposed to co-operate in our plans of direct, i 
and if we add to it a little more economy in iter . 
ion of. 
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tures, we shall soon find ore in 
capital necessary to accomplish our purposes, by meanseh 
limited partnerships. These latter are, I think, destined, | thei: 
everywhere, to supersede charfered companies. with -exclug 
sive privileges. They will become one of the mj 
instruments of free trade, and will be entirely exempt from 
all the declamatory objections now so rife against those § taini 
companies which are, in most cases, Ham = enough,; 
denounced as monopolies. yan 
If I am right in the preceding views, no benefit. eitherite 
the nation, or to our particular “ section” of it isto be ex: 
pected from the adoption of the specie clause; on the com 
trary, of all parts of the country, the South has ,most.tgy 
dread from the probable effects of that measure in derangy 
ing the currency, and diminishing the resources of trade¢=; 
I confess, as I have said on former occasions,. that thie, 
clause being omitted, my objections are not sO strong toa! 
plan of rearficted or bpecial "Sspehien with the banks, ale: - 
though I have, as yet seen noge that appeared to me calcusd 
lated to work well in practice. With a proper unde 
ing—such as should always exist in this great 
country, between its government and its moneyed inatitites 
tions—between the Secretary of the Treasury. andthe; - 
banks, the details of a system might perhaps, be so 
ed as to operate as a salutary check upon the plies 
out breaking in upon all their established habits of. bumo 
ness. No innovations are more to be dreaded than thos, 
in the currency. It is not the banks, as is vainly ’ 
by the advocates of this scheme, that I am desirous of -ber: 
nefitting, by thus extending to them all possible indulgenors: 
It is the commerce and the people of the country, whith: 
are indissolubly connected with banking operations. _It igs 
thus that their interests are become identified with oursp{ 
and it is nothing short of puerile to talk of them as “ antary 
gonistical.” Bankers are in the money trade and the pn 
rations of credit, precisely what merchants are in i 
oi] 


of ve 


branches of commerce—the visible and prominent 
sentatives of an interest extending to all classes of 
and to attack whom is really to make war upon thew 
community. Especially is it so in this country,» 
great mass of our circulation 18, and is likely to continug, 
we have seen it ever has been, paper of some kind or 
private or public, of individuals or of partnerships), 
companies. It is our natural condition—our fund 
Inw—our unchangeable destiny. I venture to affirm,; 
every effort to counteract it will be utterly abortive, 
will only produce disorder and confusion worse ¢ 

ed. Iam not afraid to add, that government .gua@, 
has in my opinion no more right to interfere in the trade é 
banking, than in any other branch of trade. I agree.w 3 
a clever English writer, that “ there are the same propeiey — 
sities of human nature at work to regulate the trade,inmeys 
ney which regulate the trade in hurd-ware or calicoj@mbo 
in regard to the issuing of promissory notes, whigh,haals 
been treated as a sort of usurpation of the functions, of, g-» 
vernment, constituting a necessity and warrant for interpon, 
sition, it is in truth a natural growth of commerce,, BOL Oy 
be suppressed by any thing but despotic violence, but.ne- 
ces:arily kept withiv due bounds, where there isfree 
for competition, by.the operation: of the ‘ 
which it. owes:its rise.” ‘This is a part of 
beneficent scheme of freedom of commerce i 
8© pregnant with important moral resulte of all sorts, 
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nly. is dé@stined, and that at no very 
Ci ppeunnted seal universally among civilized nations. 
«be: that’ as it may, (for I cando no more than throw 
here) I every attempt on the part of 
nment, directly or indirectly, to regulate—ex- 
wicoi money of a proper standard and by a pru- 
use of its own funds as a customer—the issuing of 
ignable pa limit its quantity arbitrarily without 
 sfice to the demands of commerce—to say what pro- 
af it shall bear to the specie reserved to redeem it 
sVike. say directly or indirectly, for although the 
Yn has a specious air of independence and laissez 
‘about it, it would really be a positive and most per- 
saad interference with the currency of the country, as I 
adic T have satisfactorily shown. It is an effort to force 
sseulation, to the amount of the whole share which 
eG t has in the import ce tg on is to from 
if 8 90 ver cent of its ag e value in dutiable commo- 
° Ars i at A aa alee, napeneaaaa’ for 
‘the circumstances of the counjry or the usual demands 
commerce. This is the necessary effect of the sys- 
indeed, its avowed object; for it has been pressed 
country, with pious zeal, as a great freform—it 
s been | hed, in a tical spirit of propagandism, as 
; ead of the abominations of a fraudulent paper system. 
Lapecie currency, or anything a ing to it; being 
many reasons, totally out of the question bere, 
r of the country has been treated by all our 
statesmen, as a fuct quite independent. of the will 
of man,.and as much to be assumed in our policy, as any 
"thing else.in the order of nature, as the vicissitudes of the 
Fmesssone, oF theebb and flow of the tides. Spartam nactus 
eshane exorna, has been their sage maxim. They have 
the caution and the modesty characteristic of true 
practical wisdom, made the most of the actual condition of 
of affecting to alter it, funddtMentally, in the 
» presumptuous spirit of theoretical innovution. 
They'siw it was to di ino wtis the use of bank paper, 
andvwhile'by the statute of 1789 they insisted on enforcing 
the constitutional or i rd, their uniform, unin- 
‘ werupted, unquesti ani unquestionable practice, which 
to consider convertible paper as gold and silver, de- 
that they aimed.at.nothing more than main- 
taining that standard. All attempts to show that they 
ing bit this, that they had the remotest idea 
ofeeeiving. nothing at the Treasury but the precious me- 
talp ave irreconcileable with their whole conduct, from that 
; is, and’ sv utterly absurd and groundless. 11 was, 
the same regard for the public interests, thus in- 
from the. credit. system, us it exists in this coun- 
an be to do what is now, for the first time, dis- 
a monstrous violation of the laws of the 
3 to allow the banks entrusted with the custody 
F to deal with them as with the deposits of 
their Other Customers. “They saw no reason why so large 
wemount as the average balances of the Government, le- 
it was upon commerce, should be withdrawn from 
f commerce and hoarded in vaults und safes, in- 
ing made the aliment of industry and a means 
in the hands of enterprising men.._ | have 
it the whole community, what our Southern com- 
Cspeciully, would lose by the denial of this privilege 
itaries. We should diminish trade by some 
lions of dollars a year, without, so far as I can 
we, the least advantage to the country ut large, or to any 
purt of it, or to.ariy body in it. The subject I have had 
cegsion to treat somewhat at length elsewhere, and I shull 
mow, content myself with bearly touching upon it. If our 
i believe that to withdraw so large an 
amount of capital from the common fund of our commerce 
is to be the South, (especially as. Charlestoa* will, in 
ence of it, lose in bank facilities proportionally as 
with as) New-York,) be assured they greatly err. But 
common error at length grow into law, I should 
a least endeavor A mitigate, as far as pussible, its evil 
‘onsequences, by reducing the new dem 
in the narrowest possible bounds. 


h was my intention when I first thought of writing this 
¢ serrtats weep meneh ot large, tho etrenen:conetinn- 

ion: , a3, to the. receipt of bank paper for 
and the allowing the use of the deposits to 
hich have been recently put forth here with as 

ce, as if, instead of startling paradoxes 
sommon sense and settled opinions of the 

;” were mere self-evident truths. But 
, a8 well as some others of still greater import- 
+} 28ce, must be reserved for some future occasion. I will 
4 as to the second of these objections, that, 
if Tbe not grossly deceived as to the of the mea- 


; en ice would be to produce. the very 

maxim of constitutional law, cited to justify 

pel its adoption, Wiis intended t6 obviate. 1 

occasions, and [ repeac here, that the 

'y acheme, whatever might be the views of its 
it be remembered that our direct imports have great 


eve 
of them, would, if the banks discounted on Govern- 
deposita, be just so much added to our available means. 
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MR. LEGAKE ‘ON ‘THE 'SUB-TREASURY, — ~~ 


‘advocates, or however it might operate at first, would in- 
fallibly degenerate into a government. I compared it with 
what the mint was in England—a great centre of commer- 
cial operations and remittances from place to place. This 
consequence would ‘be, to a certain degree, inevitable. bh, 
this vast country, with a people so much habituated to the 
use of paper, a large portion of the public creditors would 
prefer drafts upon the, treasury to specie. These draft: 
would circulate like the receipts of the bank of Amaster- 
dan., while the precious metals they were supposed to re- 
present, would either be hoarded in enormous quantities, 
or what I must confess appears more probable, would be 
fraudulently put into. circulation, as is well known to have 
been the case with the treasure of the institution just men- 
tioned. At any rate, the control which the system would 
give to the Executive department of the Government over 
the fiscal condition of the country—would be immense. 1 
said the other day in the House, in replyto Mr. Cambre- 
leng’s observation, that the only true issue was between 
this system and a bank of the United States—that he had 
not stated that issue with sufficient precision; that the al- 
ternative was not between a Bank of the United States, 
and something of a very different character; but between 
a commercial and a political Bank of the United States, 
between a bunk governed by acompany of merchants ex- 
clusively with a view to the interests of its stockholders 
and the wants of commerce, and a bank managed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for purposes, certainly not com- 
mercial, 

Now, it is remarkable that one of the grounds upon 
which we are urged to confide to the Executive department 
of the Government, this most dangerous control over the 
whole treasury of the country and to increase, withal, its 
already enormous patronage and influence, is that very 
clause of the. constitution of which the object was to limit, 
as much as possible, the discretion of that department in 
this particular, and to place it completely at the mercy of 
the legislature for all its supplies. The clause referred to 
is, that “no money shall be drawn from the treasury but 
in consequence of appropriations made by law, and.a 
regular statement and account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of public money shall be published from time w 
time.” Every body who knows in what school onr fathers 
were educated, that their political philosophy is as-clearly 
to be traced to Locke and Hoadly, as that of the Consn- 
tuent Assembly of France to J. J. Rousseau and the Con- 
trat Social; will at once recognise in this, one of the lead- 
ing whig doctrines of the revolution of 1688. The great 
and fundamental principle that money voted by parliamem 
is appropriated, and can only be applied to certain speci- 
fied heads uf expenditure, introduced at an earlier period, 
though cantlaiedlhy violated in practice, has been invariably 
adhered to since the famous settlemeit of the revenue un- 
der William III. The lords of the treasury, by a clause 
annually ated in the appropriation act of every session, 
are furbidden, under severe penalties, to order, by their 
warrant, any moneys in the exchequer so appropriated tw 
be issued fur any other service, and the officers of the ex 
chequer to ubey any such warrant. This, as the historian 
remarks,” has given the House uf Commons so effectual a 
control over the Executive power, or more truly speaking, 
has rendered it such a participator in that power, that no 
Administration can ibly subsist without its concurrence. 
The only deviation trom this strict rule of appropriation is 
the not unusual one in time of war or under circumstance: 
likely to lead to it, of granting considerable sums ona vot: 
of credit, which the crown is thus enabled to apply, at its 
discretion, during the recess of parliament. 

You perceive how strange a perversion of this precept 
of our fundamental law is implied in this great discovery 
of our own day, that its object is not to limit the power o! 
the Executive, in the expenditure of the public money, 
and render it completely accountable to the ntatives 
of the people, but to restrain the legislature itself in the 
custody of it. It was, it seems, no higt: theory uf govern- 
tment worthy of such minds, nv care about keeping sepa 
rate its different departments, none of the sensitive jeai- 
ousy so universal at that time, and I[ will add, so wei. 
founded, with regard to the Executive, it was simply « 
gross, material concern—the jachdaw instinct alluded t 
by Burke—about the preservation of the muney itself, fron. 
luss_or destruction, Provided it were put in a fire-prooi 
with bars and bolts and vaults and safes,—tuni 
stridor ferri tractaque catene—though the key were atte: 
all put into the hands of «a thief or traitor, all were well! 
There is something so ludicerously little, as well as so gla- 
ringly absurd in this idea, that 1 um at a loss how tw treat 
it, You see that even as to the mere custody of the mo- 
ney, far from giving greater security, all this array of rudc 


_physical strength comes to nothing without confidence ii 


the character of somebody—the towers and battlements, 
the moat and-drawbridge of the financial Bastile woulu 
oppose no sort of obstacle to the “golden ass” of Philip o. 
Macedon, though it might resist Parmenio at the head o. 
his phalanx. In short, this project brings us back a cen- 
tury and a half to the exploded system of the gold smiths 


* Hallam, C. H, of England. 








in England. B omitting that topie, of which so much 
ines besa ould; ebubrve'lf 760" pleted: Yon 9 ncy al- 


luded to above. The appointment of all these treasurers, 
with untold hoards of gold and silver continually 1 

their control, is vested in the Executive, with absolute 
power t» displace them at his will; that very 
which the clause of the constitution, vouched to 
such a system, was written with a view to 
with no other view under heaven! This is the | 
innovation. It will strike you, I dare say, still more’ 
bly when you come to learn that no one has ever r 
of putting upon the analogous words in the English eppro- 

construction 


, ani 
of 


priation acts, this singular . T give it to you 
on the authority of Sir H. Parnell, that all moneys 
in England are received and paid by the ; it by a mere 


fiction that they go into the exchequer at all.* : 

I have throughout confined myself to stating my objéec- 
tions tothe system proposed. 1 have not ventured’ 
forward apy plan of my own, and for this plain reason, 
that the execution of it would, under our practice, be con- 
fided to the hands of its enemies. You know-that in Bag- 
land, and indeed every where in. Europe, under the consti- 
tutional regime, the moment a minister finds hiniself une- 
ble to command a majority in the popular branch of the 
Legislature, for any of inal importance, be 
retires as a matter of course, and a successor is furnis 
from the number of those who bave defeated him. This 
casts the responsibility of any measure where it onght to 
rest, upon the heads of its parliamentary supporters, and’ 
gives it every chance of a successful operation. : 
this, it enables the Legislature, in effect, to participate in 
the Executive power by virtually appointing its ministers. 
We order things differently here. Nothing, but the will of 
the President, can displace a minister; and w 
session after session, reject the plans of a department, see 
themsclves compelled either to leave the affairs of the 
country, to what they consider a state of disorder, er to 
assume the responsibility of devising measures, of which 
the exccution is to be confided to those most interested in 
defeating them. Ido not complain of this; I aes 
in what is considered as the established practice of the Go- 
vernment; but, certainly, it is a sufficient exéuse for those 
who have offered no remedy, that no semedy they could 
have offered would have been administered uecording to 
the terms and in the true spirit of the prescription. Tam 
still of opinion that with adequate skill and perfect good 
faith in carrying it out, the State Bank Deposite System 
would be found to answer perfectly weil in practice, but 
[ know that every thing would depend on good manage- 
ment. It ought to be recollected that we have, daring al- 
most our whole existence as a united people, been accus- 
tomed tv a National Bank. It was to be expected that 
any new system would encounter difficulties at first, for 
these ure matters of experiment, and a failure accounted 
for by such a state of things as was brought on by the war 
and by the late extraordinary crisis, proves nothing at all 
against the general feasibility of a measure. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that I have never be- 
stowed more deliberate ane conscientious reflection upon _ 
any subject than I have given tv this important question. 

I fee! all its difficulties. I know especially how much de- © 
pends upon the good conduct’ of our banking institutions, _ 
which in the absence of a general regulator, are always _ 
more or less prone to excessive action. I ‘can ‘easily ima- 
gine a state of things in which the country would be dri- 
ven, in self-defence, to adopt some such plan ‘as has been 
recommended to us. This I should regard, of course, as 
a great misfurtune, and nothing but an urgent necessity 
would reconcile me to is. Every consideration of duty 
and policy seems to me to require that we should do what- 
ever we can, consistently with the constitution and the 
high interests of the country, to prevent such a result 
Indeed, a strong reason for opposing the present adoption 
of the bill, was that the resumption of specie payments by 
the banks would hayg been.rendered more difficult, perhaps 
impossible by it. institutions would have been com- 
pelled to furnish, for immediate disbursements to the Go- 
vernment, sums so large as utterly to exhaust their stock 
of specie, without any reference to the ordinary circulation. 

I need not assure you that to difier with so many gentle- 
men, in our own state, for whom I entertain the most pro- 
fuund respect, as well as sincere persunal regard, is most 
painful tome. My own constituents have not thought pro- 
per to embarrass me by any expression of opinion. I 
thavk them for it. It would have made: my situatiow (if 
the majority had_proved to be against me) infinitely more 
disagreeablo, without changing my course. If they disa 
prove what I have done, and think it renders me anwort 
of their confidence, the time is now at hand when — 
will have an opportunity of showing their displeasure. I 
know that I have had their interest always at beart; that 
{ have exerted my poor abilities to the utmost in'their ser. 


~ On Financial Reform, 323-4. On this subject of the usted” 
of money, the writer of aa excellent article is the - 
view, eiomnny = ye ay iat. stock = =s 
ratum for t distress brought en 
peor. by failures of Res and other depositaries being ter 
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Mia that I have neither done nor omitted te do any thing, 
but from a sense of duty to them and to the country The 
place I occupy as their representative, freely eletted, be- 
cause I enjoyed their confidence and estecm, is one of ex- 
alted honor—but I should scorn myself if I could seek it 
on any other terms. I have learned to say of my political 
life, what the great poet makes the archangel say to the 
first man of his natural life, 

“Nor love thy live, nor hate, but what thou liv’st. 

Live well, how long or short, to heaven commit.” 

Atis true that years devoted to study and meditation, 
with a view principally to the public service, may have in- 
spired me with some hope of being useful to my country, 
but those studies would not have brought forth their best 
fruit, bad they not long since taught me to bear, with tran- 
quility, the reverses of all sorts, which are the inevitable 
lot of man. 

I have the honor to be, : 

With high consideration and esteem, 
r sir, your most devoted humble servant, 


HUGH SWINTON LEGARE. 


_SUMMARY OF NEWS.’ 


It is rumored in M aden 
in Montreal that Mr. ig 
the office of legal adviser to Lord — ee 
r. Cote, of -hamplain, has been inciting the disaffect- 
a haa it is said. The government are aware of his 
The Earl of Munster is to succeed Sir Colin 
“ Lieut. Governor of Nova Scotia. Sir Colin page pre. 
bore, resigned. the forces in Canada, vice Sir John Col- 
correspondent of the N. Y. Dai 
of hacen deer, 15, Spain ne i a 
“T had the honor of an introduction to Lord Durham. 
The Governor makes ‘a practice twice a weelr of receiving 
the visits of all the Amertcan strangers in the place. An 
Pca is despatched to the principal hotels of the city ad- 
ressing @ note to each American, that he would be happy 
to present them to the Governor that evening. On the eve- 
se thar I attended, there were about twenty-five present- 
to-him, with each of whom he made a short conversation 
on the prominent news of the day. Hv appeared remark- 
ably affable and kind to all that were presented, who, af- 
eels of a cup of tea, cake und cream, took their 
“On the 15th inst. his excellency, the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, was pleased to extend her majesty’s pardon, in com- 
igh amg of her coronation, to Seymour W. H. Stock- 
Saag McCormick, John Gillingham, Danicl Shell, and 
Me i es Delany, on condition of their giving security to 
rs | peace and be of good behavior for three years. 
au re gy mg was also pleased to extend pardon to 
. ra = uling, Jesse Cleaver, Silas Bardwell, John 
; a ohn Haling, Joseph Maliburn, Asa Wixon, Joel 
ixon, John Hill, Daniel Sheppard, and Charles Durand, 
P: asta of their banishing themselves within three days 
pre. henge their liberation from prison, and to remain 
Lord Durham and the two Lieut. Governors were at Sor- 
a ay high ng They arrived at Montreal on the 20th in 
, ree of the suldiers of the 83d regiment, at Malden, U. 
. escrted to the American side, by swimming from that 
Pactehe| pene _ * her woae of three miles. He was 
0 Grosse Isle by an office ’ 
tected by American ahineen: Pe ae ae 
oe Indian Wars.—We see statements both in the 
ashviile Banner and St. Louis Republican, leading to 
= on seed bo caer are to have further battles 
oncen 5 y a 
andiedeee rated on the South Western and 
(From the St. Louis Repubjéean. 
Paris 4 rmed that an peer a has been 
on ari by Major Mason of Fort Gibson, to General 
pra ng the Commander of this Division. The. substance 
pl ie spoennientine ia, that the Cherokees have built a 
po “ws tm which is said to be considerably larger than 
~ a ore crected by any tribe of Indians. They have 
preg ay ge with the black and red wampum, to all 
pri = rom the Red River to the Sacs and Foxes on 
2 Mississippi—omitting only the Kansas and Usages— 
Sting them to meet iu council at the Cherokee Council 
ban in September next. The movement is believed to 
a ut an lcipient step to further difficulties, and made 
with @ view of enlisting and uniting all the tribes along the 
frontier in such measures as may be adopted. They have 
proceeded with great caution and secrecy in the measure, 
and have endeavored to keep all their procecdings from 
the knowledge of their agents and the officers,of the posts. 
The time proposed for holding the council is sufficiently 
late to admit of the emigrating Cherokees reaching their 
country. All the information elicited goes to confirm the 
“ opinion expressed some time ago, by General Arbuckle, of 
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the hostile intentions of several of the tribes, though it is 
not believed that any movement is intended by them until 
the, opening of spring. 

eneral Gaines, we are told, has forwarded the despatch 
of Major Mason to the proper department, with a request 
that he be permitted to attend the Council with an armed 
force. It is greatly to be desired that his request sboulp 
be granted. 

[From the Nashville Banner.] 

The object of the council in excluding the Osages and 
Kansas was not known. A runner was sent by the Che- 
rokees with the wampum and talk to the Senecas and other 
small tribes in that vicinity, from thence it was carried to 
the Shawanees, Delawares and Kickapoos near Fort Lea- 
venworth. A Kickapoo runner then started with the wam- 
pum, two strings, the one black, the other white, to the 
Sacs, lowas, &c. 


Fire at Bangor.—A disastrous fire occurred in Bangor, 
Maine, on Sundaf last. It broke out about two o’clock A. 
M., from a building occupied by N. Johnson, coppersmith, 
and Henry Call, tin-plate worker, whose goods were en- 
tirely destroyed with the building. Loss $3,000—no in- 
surance. The variety store of Andrew Smyth and the 
store of J. M. Prince in the same street were destroyed, 
with several smaller buildings; three tenements in the Ar- 
cade Buildings, and one or two others on Main strect, were 
likewise destroyed. Total loss $30,000; little insurance. 


Rapid Vegetation.—We have been shown by John 
Townsend, Esq. of this city, several cars of corn of the 
‘ Dutton’ kind, which was planted on the 15th of May and 
harvested ready to shell on the 18th of August—-just ninety- 
five days from planting. We have heard of quicker har- 
vests than this, but this we have seen. There are few 
summers in a century so constantly hot and prolific (where 
a sufficiency of rain has fallen) as that of 1838. 


Another New Counterfeit.—H. R. Seymour, Esq. this 
morning handed in the following description of a new 
counterfeit: $10 Chautauque County Bank at Jamestown, 
letter B., No. 4815gdated Dec. 4, 1836; payable to S. 
Hurd; E. T. Foot, Pres. A. D. Putchin, (instead of Patch- 
in) Cashier; engraving coarse and paper thick : C. Top- 
pan & Co. Philadelphia, engravers. 

Two of these bills were passed in this city last night.— 
Any one at all acquainted with money, need not be de- 
ceived by them, as they are clumsey imitations. 

Buffalo Com. Advertiser. 


Sailing of the Exploring Squadron.—About 4 o’clock 
on Saturday afternvon, the Squadron got under way from 
Hampton Roads, and about dusk the vessels had advanced 
beyond the Light-boat, the Vincennes in the van. 

The Squadron got t» sea that evening, as no ship was 
visible early yesterday morning in the Bay. 

[Norfolk Beacon, Aug. 19. 

Methodism in Texas.—We were actually astonished, 
and at the same time gratified, at seeing in the Natchez 
Free Tender a statement of the progress of religion in 
Texas. The Methodists alone have in that country twenty 
preachers, including six elders and three exhorters. One 
of their missionaries, the Rev. R. Alexander, has traveled 
this year, in the course of his circuit, twenty-two hundred 
miles on horseback, through swamp and prairie, swimming 
rivers, and sleeping cut exposed to every privation and in- 
clemency. LN. O. Pacayune. 

THE CROPS. 

It is pleasant to hear tat the late refreshing rains have 
not been without their good effects on the Corn crop, suf- 
fering as it has done from the previous destructive drought. 
The Williamsport (Md ) Banner of Saturday says: 

“ We are gratified to hear, thatin some, though limited 
Districts of our County, the Corn crop will afford a fair 
average yield, in consequence of some showers with which 
the greater portion was notfavored. There is also a con- 
siderable quantity of the former crop on hand, inguring to 
usa supply. Under the favorable prospect of the drought, 
the price will noduubt keep up, but we have no reason to 
dread a scarcity of the essential and valuable artisle of 
consumption.” 

Corn in Missouri.—The crops in this State (says the 
Cincinnati Republican) are yielding an unusually large pro- 
duct this season, according to the various accounts received 
from there. The Boonsville Emigrant states that a gentle- 
man in Boon County, planted fifty acres, from which he will 
get from five to six hundred barrels of corn; say from fif- 
teen to eighteen hundred bushels. ‘This is an average of 
thirty-three or thirty-four bushels per acre. 

The Rice Crops in our vicinity promise fairly, and al- 
though a little rain would be of service to them, we cannot 
complain. We sincerely wish as much could be said in 
favor of the provision and cotton crops—the former has 
suffered very severely, and we fear has sustained seri- 
ous and lasting injury from the dry weather. As to the 
cotton crop the fine prospects presented to the planter a 
fortnight since are overclouuded, and unless the weather re- 
lents and bursts into tears, in plain English, unless it rains-, 
and that at anearly period, there is no telling the extent of 





the injury which will be received from the drought. 





‘M 
‘I remarked to you some time sipend aa bina 


growing crop of cotton looked well.—Si ‘im 
continued drought, with unisual hot itetihen = 
jured the prospect, and is now daily doing so. 

crop is also much shortened within the last twenty 


Seneca County Wheat Crop.—Coutrary to our 
former predictions—contrary tocommon report and al 
pectation—the wheat crop proves to be sadl 
That there was an unusal growth of straw, we 
ocular demonstration; that there is a lamentable 
wheat, is becoming equally certain. This is ’ 
ing to several causes. The extreme warm weather, whee 
the wheat was inthe milky state; the very rapid May. 
the straw; the ruinous workings of the fly; and last a 
perhaps worst of all, the operations of the worm. 4” 

[Waterloo (N. Y.)4 


A Reminiscence.—The Albany Evening Journal 
lishes the following letters an illustration of the m 
in which Banks were once chartered in this State in ap 
swer to a challenge of the Argus for proof that the Sa vats 


Fund System was ever made subservient to politi 
poses : 


ae 


“ Albany, 6th January, 1899, 0 § 
Dear Jupae—Yours just received. There are® % 

applications for Banks this year than ever before,” ‘Foy. 

must make out a complete list of Directors, Officer, 

and if obtained you must know how. It muft . 

son Bank, and the Bank Junto in this placé 

lowed to have a finger in the pie. Yours t 
Z. ALLEN, Judge, &c-” 


District or CoLumBia.—According to a stai 
the GeorgetownpiD. C. Advocate of Friday last, 
been exported thence by eleven dealers, between 
of April last, and the 6th inst. about 300,000 b 
corn, 56,000 bushels of rye, 84,000 bushels of oats. 
added that these quantities are su not to ¢ 
more than one-half of the whole amount of the 
ported during the period specified. 


New Prospectus—The Jeffersonian. , 
A weekly journal of Political and General Intelligence, pris & 
ed in the quarto form, has been issued in the city of 
from the.17th of February last, of which about 15,000 co) 
reguarly forwarded to subscribers almost entirely in the SI 
New-York. The design of this work is the candid and U 
rate elucidation of the great political questions Which ag 
vide the country, with an especial regard to the deadly ’ at 
now waging between the Credit System and the Sub-Treagary 
Scheme. To this end the most important Speeches, Repons 
‘other Congressional Ivocuments are carefully presented; a 
tory of all interesting political occurrences regularly 
the policy of the Government in regard to the great q 
aforesaid calmly and carefully reviewed; and such facts J it 
guments presented as tend to demonstrate the interest of 
citizen, from the highest to the humblest, in the maintenance apt’ 
support of those institutions under which our country atsion,| :% 
to a state of unexampled prosperity before they were 
sailed and temporarily prostrated. A General Summary 
reign and Domestic Intelligence will likewise be given. | | 
It will ve the constant aim of the Editor to commend 
which he entertains and advocates to the underst 
gard of their opponents as well as friends by reason, & 
temperance and truth. All just canse of offence to any will ® 
scrupulously avoided. It is thought that this feature, a > hal 
nexion with the extraordinary cheapness at which it is 
may commend it to the favorable regard of the decided 
cient advocates of Nutional Prosperity and Political) 
TERMS. 
The Jerrensontan Will be forwarded to new 
the receipt of the names up to the close of the first 
the 10th of February next (now six months distant,) J 
of THREE COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR, or TY v 
COPIES FOR FIVE DOLLAR®, for the whole term. +“ . 
subscriptions, Fifty Cents each. Payment is req rel fore. t 
The friends of truth are earnestly requested to lend the 
extending i's circulation, Subscriptions may ‘be 
James Henry, publisher, 71 State-st., Albany, ee 
August 9, 1838. a) teats 
Fr We ask our friends every whereto circulnte this 
tus, and return us the names of subscribers. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN 
is published every Saturday morning, at No. 71 State-sty 
py James Henry, Bookseller and Stationer, for the 
Terms, One Dollar per anuum ; to companies of six or more, ® 
Zants. Eleven copies will be sent fur Five Dollars, post\™ 
Payment must invariably be made in advanee. Ae 
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